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GEO. S. PARKER ANNOUNCES... 


REVOLUTIONARY PEN 


New Invention abolishes rubber sac—is Vacuum filled 


Reversible Point writes two ways 
... under side fine, medium, broad, etc. 
... upper side fine or extra fine 


Barrel styled in Striped Laminations 
as shimmering as velvet 
patented . . . non-breakable 


Now appears a fountain pen with a twice greater 
ink capacity! A twice-as-useful point! A twice 
greater beauty and distinction! A twice greater 
value for the money! It is revolutionary in principle 
and perfectly marvelous in performance. 
Not the first sacless pen—but the first sacless 
pen containing no pump, no piston, no valves— 
nothing to fail and render it useless after a brief 
span of service. 
Here is the goal sought by pen makers for two 
enerations. Its name is the Piuter Vacuum Filler 
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holds the pen low and unexposed in the pocket. 


A great creative artist—commissioned by Parker 
—produced in this pen not only a wholly new 
style, but the smartest and most distingaidabl pen 
barrel ever given the world. It is built up, layer on 
layer—laminated—to form alternate stripes of 
Silver Pearl and Jet, trimmed with white gold, or 
Burgundy Pearl and Jet, trimmed with yellow : 
gold. Its exclusiveness is protected by Parker de- Mim| HOLDS 102% MORE INK 
sign patents. Hence those who want something 
original and distinguished are guarded against 
imitations. 

Would you like to see how ingeniously this pen 
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like to write two ways with one pen? Then stop at 
any nearby pen counter at once. 
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why you will be able to secure maximum results in 
your classrooms when using the 
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Typewriting Procedure 
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By Miss Lola Maclean 


It enables you to appraise the student’s skill on a 
basis of actual writing performance rather than on 
the amount of so-called “completed” work done. 


Useless and meaningless exercises have been elimi- 
nated—and in their place you will find an abund- 
ance of material drafted from actual business. 
Wherever used, the Walton-Maclean method has met 
with complete approval. As an instructor you should 
be the best judge of its merit. 


For that reason we want you to see and 
thoroughly examine this splendid work. 
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OUR OPINION 


By Paul S. Lomax 


the esti- 

mated public 
secondary school en- 
rollment of 5,387,- 
000 in 1933, an in- 
crease of 47 per cent since 1926, one of the largest 
groups of such pupils is enrolled in the business cur- 
riculum—approximately 20 per cent. In many states 
this proportion will exceed 30 per cent, and in many 
cities it will be about 50 per cent. 

While from the beginning of the academy and later 
of the public high school in this country business sub- 
jects were offered, most of the expansion in the offer- 
ing of such subjects has taken place in recent years. 
Naturally with this phenomenal development, there 
have arisen many public misconceptions, which indeed 
widely exist with respect to the whole public school 
program, 

Of numerous public misconceptions of business edu- 
cation, we single out three for brief consideration: (1) 
the public quite generally believes that the pupil who 
pursues a business curriculum in high school takes only 
or mostly business subjects, (2) the public widely be- 
lieves that the business subjects which a pupil studies 
in such a business curriculum are confined to book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, and (3) the pub- 
lic (including non-business teachers) prevailingly re- 
gards business subjects as intended for those who are 
thought incapable of successfully studying so-called 
academic subjects. 

The business curriculum of a public high school, 
from the standpoint of a well-balanced curriculum in 
terms of the major objectives of secondary education, 
tends to be a better life-preparatory curriculum than 
the college-preparatory curriculum. In the latter the 
pupil usually takes only general subjects; whereas 
in the business curriculum the pupil must take gen- 
eral subjects plus business subjects. In other words, 
the academic or general education of a business pupil 
is rigorously safeguarded by a group of required sub- 
jects which ordinarily comprise more than one-half 
of the total number of units required for high school 
graduation. An official announcement of the New 
York City Department of Education, dated May, 1932, 
relative to requirements for graduation from the four- 
year commercial curricula in high schools, permits a 
maximum of seven units of business subjects with the 
remaining eleven units including four units of English; 
one of American history; one of economics; one of 
civics; two of health education, art appreciation, and 
music; and two in some one subject selected from a 
group composed of foreign languages, science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, mechanic arts, domestic art, 
homemaking, and elective arts. Thus it is apparent 
that a business curriculum is conceived as one in 
which a good general education must be safeguarded 
and to which is added the challenging educative real- 
ities of business life. Consequently, it may be rightly 
maintained that the business curriculum frequently 
provides a high school pupil with a better balanced 
schooling in terms of major life interests and responsi- 


Public Misconceptions of 
Public Secondary School 
Business Education 


bilities than does the conventional college-preparatory 
curriculum. 

A second public misconception of secondary busi- 
ness education is that the business subjects are con- 
fined to bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting. 
While the educational values of these subjects in 
terms of actual life uses or applications undoubtedly 
compare favorably with life-using values of so-called 
academic subjects, the business curriculum, particu- 
larly in our large urban centers, contains many other 
business subjects, as, for example, in New York City, 
elementary business training, business arithmetic, 
economic geography, commercial law, salesmanship, 
advertising, merchandising, management, office prac- 
tice, and others. These many subjects are offered 
with at least three controlling objectives: (1) that 
the person who becomes a worker in the business oc- 
cupational world must be proficient in certain tech- 
niques of business endeavor, and that, as he practices 
his techniques or arts, he needs to have an intelligent 
understanding of how his techniques and those of 
other workers synchronize in carrying on the primary 
business functions of production, marketing, finance, 
and management; (2) that he should conceive of busi- 
ness as a basic social institution which is constantly 
responsible to society in general—to the consumer— 
for the production and marketing of socially desir- 
able business goods and services in the gratification 
of human wants; and (3) that not only should every 
worker within business be socially enlightened in the 
arts and science of business, but that every citizen of 
the Republic, as he acquires his schooling at the ex- 
pense of the State, should become educated in intelli- 
gent handling of business transactions—in his utili- 
zation of socially desirable business goods and serv- 
ices for the mutual well-being of himself and the 
State or society in general. Consequently, it is clear 
that the usual public misconception of the business 
curriculum as confined to shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping, is a striking indication of prevailing 
ignorance with reference to what is really the program 
of the public high school at its best. 

Finally, the public misconception of the business 
curriculum as primarily a refuge only or chiefly for 
the “unfortunates” who are judged incapable of suc- 
cessfully studying so-called academic subjects is an 
astonishing misconception of the purposes of public 
secondary education as a system of universal education 
for all youth. In the light of the three objectives 
which have already been mentioned, it would seem that 
a democratic society as ours is most secure only when 
all its citizens both of higher and lower ability have 
acquired a socially significant intelligence in the 
handling of business transactions from day to day. 
Furthermore such a society is most secure only when 
and higher intelligence will see as their supreme social 
its workers and leaders within business both of lower 
duty the establishment in the nation and the world 
at large of a people secure and happy in their material 


(Continued on page 20) 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND 


CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


Abolish Diplomas 6¢ J MOVE you, Mr. 
Chairman, that 


we recommend that high schools be urged to discontinue 
granting diplomas and to adopt the plan of issuing cer- 
tificates of accomplishment to all high school students 
at the time when they sever their connection with the 
school by graduation or otherwise.’ “I second the 
motion.” ‘How many favor the motion? How many 
oppose it? It’s a vote.” 

It was a committee made up of a former interna- 
tionally known dean of a university school of educa- 
tion, a prominent superintendent of schools (ex-presi- 
dent of the N.E.A.), college professor of education, 
nationally known leader in vocational education, prom- 
inent official in civil service field, and a representative 
of one of the largest employers of men and women. 
The motion resulted from a discussion of vocational and 
educational guidance in relation to vocational educa- 
tion and of the obvious fact that the diploma is no 
longer an evidence of real accomplishment, but an 
end in itself. Later in the conference the vote was 
reconsidered and omitted from the record, not because 
of any change of belief on the part of the committee, 
but because of the probable futility of such a recom- 
mendation in the face of evident social approval of 
the diploma. 

The superintendent told how he had just tried to 
save several thousand dollars for his impoverished 
city by eliminating grammar school diplomas and 
brought down on himself an avalanche of parental 
protest. Somewhat against its will the committee 
contented itself with a recommendation that every 
effort be made to “correct misconceptions of parents 
and teachers regarding what constitutes an education 
and to encourage the issue of certificates of accom- 
plishment instead of diplomas.” 

This experience reminded the writer of his at- 
tempts to establish a credential that would have real 
meaning to commercial graduates and serve some 
useful purpose in after life, and suggested the need 
for a modification of practice in the field of commer- 
cial education. 

Where is vour high school diploma? Framed and in 
your study or office? Or in a trunk in the attic? It 
is a safe guess that vou do not know—or care. Why 
should you? What did it ever do for you? Got you 
into college? Not likely. Colleges play safe and pre- 
scribe credentials that will be acceptable to them. They 
may skim the cream off the annual horde of high 
school diploma holders—those in the upper seventh 
of graduating classes in some high schools. Colleges 
know that a high school diploma is not a standard of 
measurement of scholastic ability. At best it is a 
much deflated intellectual currency. The near-genius 
in a class emerges with the same evidence of achieve- 
ment as does the near-failure. Both diplomas are 
identical except as to name of owner. One may have 
been earned by the sweat of a very intellectual brow ; 
the other by the wiles of a clever boy. One may be 
truly a reward of merit; the other may be the signal 


of despair on the part of teachers who cannot face 
the possibility of forcing the owner to repeat their sub- 
jects a third time. In short, high school diplomas 
have lost much of their former significance. 

“My diploma may not have done much for me, 
you say, “because I went on to college and steel 
educational work. This is no proof that it may not 
have helped thousands of high school graduates to get 
their first jobs.” Well now, did it ever do just that? 
Do you tell your pupils to show their diplomas when 
the pupils make applications for positions? (Does 
the high school diploma that your own commercial 
pupils earn carry any evidence of fitness for a specific 
position? Are all of your commercial graduates 
equally able? Are they all equally competent as 
office workers? Does each possess distinctive apti- 
tudes, interests, and abilities? Does the diploma sug- 
gest that there are such variations? In short, has a 
conventional diploma much real value as a perman- 
ent possession or as an aid to immediate placement 
even in normal times? 

It is the high school diploma, not high school grad- 
uation, that we have been considering. The latter is 
conceded to be worth while; the former is merely a 
part of the traditional exercises that accompany grad- 
uation. As evidence of graduation would a less 
formal and expensive document do as well? Quite 
likely. Is it sensible to award a somewhat ornate 
and expensively lettered diploma, suitable for fram- 
ing, in the face of the fact that it will not be framed? 
Some school officials evidently are beginning to think 
not. 

But there is a far more important aspect of this 
question from the standpoint of commercial educa- 
tion. Would not a certificate of proficiency be far 
more useful than a diploma to commercial graduates? 
Or, to put it another way, should not a commercial 
diploma carry some evidence of competency to per- 
form the kind or kinds of business service for which 
training has been given? Should not a certificate or 
diploma be of a size that can be conveniently car- 
ried when necessary? Why not a certificate on good 
quality paper, about three inches by five inches in size, 
and awarded in a small leather case? Why not specify 
in this certificate just what kinds of work the holder 
is prepared to do; what desirable personal traits he 
possesses; what attitudes toward economic life have 
been developed; and for what positions the school is 
willing to recommend him? Which would be worth 
more, such a certificate or the conventional, berib- 
boned, and colorfully sealed diploma ? 

It goes without saying that while a diploma could be 
earned by almost any pupil of sufficient persistence, a 
certificate of proficiency accompanied by a specific re- 
commendation could be earned only by those who are 
potentially trainable and employable. It has been urged 
in these columns that only such pupils should be 
labeled “commercial” pupils; all others should he re- 
garded as pupils who are gaining general education 
partly through the medium of commercial subjects. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
BY BUSINESS TEACHERS 


HE vocational guidance move- 

ment was first formally or- 

ganized about 1910. Since that 
time, its development has gone 
through several stages until now vo- 
cational guidance as a definite func- 
tion of education, at least in theory, 
is generally accepted. 

As Dr. George E. Myers of the 
University of Michigan puts it, “Vo- 
cational guidance is an educational 
service and an integral part of the 
educational program. It is not some- 
thing that exists outside nor some- 
thing to be added—it is the very cen- 
ter of education itself.” Superin- 
tendent C. A. Reed of the Minne- 
apolis Public Schools holds that 
“Guidance is the function of the en- 
tire school system, including all ac- 
tivities in the schools which may be 
useful in assisting the pupil to choose, 
make preparation for, enter upon, 
and make progress in an occupation.” 
Professor F, G. Nichols of Harvard 
University writes: “Vocational edu- 
cation of any sort without vocational 
guidance before, during, and after 
the period of training is little short 
of futile. If vocational education is 
one of the devices for aiding people 
in adjusting themselves to their eco- 
nomic environment, it should be ob- 
vious that this function cannot be 
performed effectively without taking 
cognizance of all the factors involved 
in the process.” 

What the vocational guidance pro- 
gram should be and how it may be 
effectively administered are points on 
which uniformity of opinion is not 
always found. The problems of 
guidance, however, are challenging 
the best thinking of all who are in- 
terested in the welfare and most ef- 
fective social adjustment of young 
people. Whether adequately met or 
not, it is a responsibility which no 
educational institution, public, paro- 
chial or private—secondary, colle- 
giate or professional, can wholly 
evade. 


Guidance Plans 


Various guidance plans and pro- 
grams, some meritorious and some 
otherwise, have been promoted by the 


By Ernest A. Zelliot 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Denver, Colorado 


Ernest A. Zelliot 


different character-building organiza- 
tions, commissions, foundations, and 
miscellaneous agencies. All of these 
can well make important contribu- 
tions, but obviously the beginning 
and the most far-reaching guidance 
work must be and is undertaken 
through the public schools. 

In the public schools, various 
plans of operation are used. A city- 
wide system of counselling, place- 
ment and research, with the work of 
all schools co-ordinated and corre- 
lated under a director of vocational 
guidance, is one of the newer de- 
velopments found in a few large 
centers. For other communities, a 
vocational guidance program under 
the supervision of an expert coun- 
sellor is set up in each high school. 
Most frequently, the vocational 
guidance work is found to be more 
or less systematically organized and 
administered directly by the high 
school principal, his assistant prin- 
cipals, and the home-room teachers. 
Sometimes, particularly in the 
smaller schools, there is little or no 
guidance except as individual staff 
members interest themselves in in- 
dividual pupils. Expert leadership 
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and definite programs on a city or 
state basis are greatly to be desired. 
In any guidance plan, however, the 
ultimate success depends to a large 
degree upon the intelligent co-opera- 
tion of those who come most inti- 
mately in contact with boys and 
girls, namely, the class-room teach- 
ers. 


Guiding Principles 


As guiding principles for this dis- 
cussion, perhaps it will not be amiss 
to review two generalizations. 

There is no magic formula where- 
by human beings may be analyzed, 
measured and automatically direct- 
ed into the most suitable life occu- 
pations. Rather, the program in mod- 
ern vocational guidance is to assist 
the individual in developing an un- 
derstanding about occupations and 
about himself, that will enable him 
to choose and prepare for, more in- 
telligently, a life work in which he 
may serve with reasonable assurance 
of success. At times, positive direc- 
tion may be in order. On other oc- 
casions it may be highly important 
for all counsellors to remain quietly 
in the background. Decisions will 
not always be made early, nor will 
they necessarily remain fixed. As 
the individual develops, there must 
be continual opportunity for adjust- 
ment and readjustment. 

In business education on a voca- 
tional basis, ultimate goals, as well 
as the immediate contact position, 
must be kept in mind. The initial 
job is important—without it there 
can be no entrance into the activity 
called business—but it must not be 
allowed to over-shadow other im- 
portant considerations. Beginning 
positions in business offer too little 
in the way of remuneration and other 
advantages to serve as end-results 
for commercial education. Vocation- 
al counselling and business training 
need to be such that competent boys 
and girls will not become stranded 
on the mediocre lower levels of busi- 
ness employment. 
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The High School Business 
Teacher 


It would be interesting to review 
further the development of the voca- 
tional guidance movement and _ to 
note the interrelationship of some of 
the numerous factors involved. Space 
limits, however, dictate that further 
considerations in this article be con- 
fined to the relationship of high 
school business teachers to the vo- 
cational guidance program. 


In General Administration 


Whatever may be the administra- 
tive arrangement for vocational 
guidance in a high school, the busi- 
ness teacher has most important con- 
tributions to make to that program 
as a whole. 

First, as teachers who usually pos- 
sess both academic and_ practical 
training and experience, business 
teachers are in a position to have a 
sympathetic understanding and ap- 
preciation of many pupil problems. 
Thus, they may be effectively used 
to help in directing general activi- 
ties and in home-room and class 
counselling, as is now evidenced in 
many high schools. 

A second and more specific re- 
sponsibility is to keep other teachers 
and staff members adequately in- 
formed with regard to business ed- 
ucation, to aid in providing reference 
material and information regarding 
business occupations, and to give ad- 
vice and counsel generally. Other 
teachers and the administrative of- 
ficers are familiar with the general 
education subjects through their 
own educational training, but or- 
dinarily they lack such an intimate 
acquaintance with business subject 
materials. This deficiency the busi- 
ness teacher must help make up. Do- 
ing it requires the broadest of view- 
points and the utmost ef tact. 

“One trouble has been that voca- 
tional counsellors and many of the 
teachers, who are supposed to help 
guide and place boys and _ girls, 
know little of the occupations .to 
their community. Many of them 
have at no time earned a penny out- 
side the school room.” This recent 
commentary is hardly applicable to 
the modernly trained commercial 
teacher. Should it be true in indi- 
vidual cases, such teachers might 
well take immediate steps to remedy 
the defect by work experience and 
business contacts. 


Psychological Tests 


Despite their apparent limitations, 


psychological tests to determine per- 
sonal characteristics and _ abilities 
have considerable guidance signifi- 
cance in the hands of experts. Their 
use by the unskilled is of doubtful 
value and may be a detriment rather 
than a benefit. Business teachers, 
however, need a general understand- 
ing of the place and purpose of in- 
telligence, interest, attitude, aptitude, 
and integrity tests in order to avoid 
over-estimation or under-evaluation 
of their relative merits. For exam- 
ple, they should know that an I.Q. 
rating gives some indication of na- 
tive mental ability, but that it does 
not in any sense directly predict 
stenographic, accounting or other 
specific aptitudes. Also, business 
teachers should be encouraged more 
generally to try out the various 
forms of prognostic, diagnostic, and 
achievement tests on an ‘““experimen- 
tal” rather than a “practical” basis, 
as an aid in discovering the types of 
tests that may be of most value in 
helping to guide pupils toward or 
away from business occupations. 


Class-Room Contacts 


It is in the daily class-room con- 
tacts that teachers of business sub- 
jects may make their most specific 


and definite guidance contributions 
within the field of business educa- 
tion. Here the daily recitation of- 
fers the business teacher continuous 
opportunity to observe the traits and 
reactions of her pupils in ways that 
will enable her more intelligently to 
advise individuals and more wisely 
to co-operate with other counsellors. 

In some way, guidance should be 
in every lesson plan. At times, these 
guidance aspects will develop inci- 
dentally with instructional ma- 
terials. On frequent occasions, the 
teacher will definitely program the 
discussion of related vocational ap- 
plications and possibilities. Nor is 
this a responsibility the business 
teacher can well evade if profession- 
al standing is highly valued, because 
failures or successes in business ed- 
ucation are more readily determined 
and traced to the teachers in charge 
than in other fields. When a sten- 
ographer, bookkeeper, or clerical 
worker proves incompetent on ac- 
count of a lack of preparation or a 
lack of aptitude for the work, the 
business teacher may be more direct- 
ly held to account than is the social 
science teacher when a failure in 
citizenship occurs. Skill in present- 
ing subject materials is no longer the 
sole criterion of good commercial 
teaching. It is equally important that 


the right pupils be selected for busi- 
ness training. 


Junior Business Classes 


It is on the junior high school 
level that business teachers have 
their first and in many respects their 
most strategic contact with pupils. 
If the major objective of the new 
junior high school movement is to 
provide the broadest type of explor- 
atory and self-finding opportunities 
for boys and girls who are in the 
transitory period between the cle- 
mentary school with its common cur- 
riculum for all, and the senior high 
school with its more widely diversi- 
fied offerings, then appropriate 
junior studies in business are as es- 
sential as are exploratory courses in 
other subject matter fields. To meet 
this need, varying combinations of 
instructional materials have been in- 
troduced under the titles of junior, 
elementary or general business train- 
ing, with enrollments growing from 
nothing to more than five hundred 
thousand pupils in less than ten 
years. 

Content and procedures for these 
initial business courses are not yet 
standardized, but there is growing 
agreement that personal use, explor- 
atory and guidance values should be 
emphasized rather than the devel- 
opment of technical clerical skills. 
Far more essential than lesson topics 
and teaching techniques, however, is 
the leadership of a teacher who un- 
derstands the junior high school 
viewpoint and who appreciates the 
opportunity to guide as well as to in- 
struct. 

It should not be assumed that all 
pupils enrolled for junior business 
training are necessarily committed to 
a further commercial education pro- 
gram. Such an attitude will defeat 
the orienting purposes of the course. 
Rather, while pupils are learning 
fundamental business principles and 
procedures that will always stand in 
good stead in personal business af- 
fairs, the observant teacher will find 
many opportunities to study their 
characteristics and to help them 
evaluate their aptitudes. For ex- 
ample, a pupil who takes directions 
well, who shows promise in spelling 
and English, and who has a reason- 
ably quick motor response will like- 
ly succeed as a stenographer; obvi- 
ously, the opposite type should be 
guided away from _ stenography. 
Accuracy in the recording exercises, 
neatness in writing business forms, 
the display of figure sense in arith- 
metic drills, and an interest in analyz- 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION IN A 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. HIGH SCHOOL 


Head of Commercial Department 


By Samuel N. Zornow 


Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN Junior- 

Senior High School, opened in 
Sepicmber, 1930, is the largest of 
the Kochester secondary schools. Its 
curriculum is planned to cover a six- 
year range, grades seven to twelve 
inclusive. Owing to the very large 
school population within its district, 
few seventh grades are being accom- 
modated at present. 

The school has a comprehensive or- 
ganization with offerings in prepara- 
tory and commercial subjects and in 
the practical, household, and fine 
arts. Its curriculum is on the “‘con- 
stants with variables” plan. 

Any pupil who receives a school 
diploma must have completed Eng- 
lish four years, science two years, 
mathematics two years, history one 
year, and civics one-half year. Health 
education is also required of all pu- 
pils throughout their period of at- 
tendance. 


The School Environment 


The school is located in a part of 
the city settled largely by compara- 
tively recent European immigration. 
Therefore, among the pupils are 
large percentages of children of 
Polish, Italian, Russian, and German 
extraction, with smaller numbers of 
Lithuanian and Ukrainian parentage, 
and a scattering of other national 
strains such as Austrian, Dutch, and 
Scandinavian. 

Throughout the school, ability 
grouping is accomplished through 
what is known as “Course II.” This 
consists of the regular courses of 
study in all of the required subjects 
and some of the electives which have 
been modified by simplification and 
elimination of more difficult topics. 
Such modification has not extended 
to the foreign languages or to short- 
hand, and in these subjects pupils 
who have not previously maintained 
a reasonably high standard are not 
enrolled. 

When the building was_ being 
planned, a study of school popula- 
tion trends indicated the need of a 
plant to care for approximately 2,500 
pupils. Accordingly, such ‘special 
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facilities as are required for health 
education, library, and science were 
provided for this number. By using 
all available rooms, including good 
basement rooms, and allowing for a 
fairly high efficiency of use of pu- 
pil stations, the standard capacity of 
the building is now reckoned at 
3,305. The enrollment this semester 
is somewhat above 3,700. 


Enrollment 


Of this number 1,260 are studying 
one or more subjects in the commer- 
cial department. The teaching force 
is approximately 150, of whom 18 
are handling commercial subjects. To 
the commercial department are as- 
signed fifteen classrooms on the sec- 
ond floor of the west wing of the 
building. Of these, three rooms are 
fitted with special furniture and 
other equipment for teaching book- 
keeping, two for office practice, four 
for typewriting, and one for eco- 
nomic geography. There is also a 
commodious office for the head of 
the department, with an adjoining 
conference room for teachers. A 
small room for intensive work with 
such office machines as the mimeo- 
graph, mimeoscope, and other dupli- 
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cators, the dictaphone, and comput- 
ing machines are provided. 

In the organization of the com- 
mercial curriculum, two principles 
have been kept in mind: 

1. Commercial education should offer a 
completely unified program, each 
year’s work serving as a basis for 
more advanced study the following 
year. 

2. General as well as specific training 
should be provided for the best po- 
sition which the pupil can hope to fill 
successfully when he leaves school. 

We always have the individual in 
mind and try to give him not only his 
special commercial training but also 
training in other subjects so that he 
will have a fairly broad education at 
the time of his graduation. 

The following technical and relat- 
ed commercial subjects have their 
particular place in the business cur- 
riculum of our school: 

First Lessons in Business, 1 year; 

Business English, 1 year; Bookkeep- 

ing, 2 years; Commercial Law, “% 

year; Typewriting, 2 years; Business 

Arithmetic, % year; Shorthand, 2 

years; Economic Geography, 1 year; 

Office Practice, 1 year; Retail Dis- 

tribution, 1 year, Business Organiza- 

tion, % year. 

To provide greater opportunities 
for pupils of varying interests and 
aptitudes, the commercial program 
has been divided into three curri- 
cula: (1) General Business or Book- 
keeping; (2) Retail or Mercantile; 
(3) Stenography. Space will not 
permit me to go into detail regarding 
the commercial subjects offered in our 
program. There has been so much 
written about the objectives and re- 
sults expected that I will not say 
much about these as I try to give a 
little insight into our program. 

I will discuss briefly each subject 
and try to show how we attempt to 
make, the subject interesting and a 
little of what we attempt to teach. In 
all our commercial work we believe 
that the best way to learn to do a 
thing is by actually doing it. 

First Lessons in Business 

This subject is offered as an elec- 
tive in the eighth grade. Those ex- 
pecting to follow the commercial 
program elect this subject. The child 
is taught the nature and use of the 
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more simple business procedures. 
Problems or situations of an elemen- 
tary character are employed to give 
the pupil a conception of business 
routine and to create a feeling of 
responsibility for work attempted 
and an obligation to carry a specific 
task through to successful comple- 
tion. The emphasis is placed on the 
social approach to business and the 
fact that a thorough knowledge of 
business is necessary to successful 
living. The understanding of busi- 
ness is developed gradually and ef- 
fectively by applying the principles 
of business to the school, the home, 
and the community, institutions with 
which the pupil is already familiar. 


Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping is offered as an elec- 
tive to students of the tenth year and 
above. This is a two-year course. 

In our bookkeeping work, we are 
turning from the vocational aspect 
and emphasizing the fact that book- 
keeping should be the finest medium 
for interpretation and understanding 
of our social institution called ‘“‘busi- 
ness.” We attempt to establish in 
our pupils the feeling and confidence 
that they are learning from their 
teachers rather than from textbooks. 
Texts are used to guide our proce- 
dure. The teacher attempts through- 
out the entire bookkeeping course to 
place the emphasis on “why” rather 
than “how.” Contacts with current 
business situations are made when- 
ever possible while discussing busi- 
ness forms and vouchers. Each pupil 
is supplied with actual notes, drafts, 
checks, etc. Financial statements, as 
well as other newspaper business 
items that appear from time to time, 
are used for class discussion and in- 
terpretation. Our bookkeeping classes 
are splendid laboratories for char- 
acter building. For example: Dur- 
ing the study of good will, the 
teacher has an excellent opportunity 
to emphasize the individual’s respon- 
sibility for building or destroying 
this most valuable personal or busi- 
ness asset. Likewise, during the dis- 
cussion of depreciation, the instruc- 
tor has a chance to teach good 
citizenship respecting the pupil’s care 
and use of the school or his employ- 
er’s property. 


Typewriting 


The subject is given in the ninth 
year for commercial students. It is 
a two-year course and is completed 
in the tenth year. While the student 
completes the course in the tenth 
year, he has ample opportunity to 
use his skill in shorthand transcrip- 
tion in the eleventh year and his of- 
fice practice in the twelfth year. 


There is a course offered which is 
labeled typewriting special and may 
be completed in one year. This 
course is open only to upperclass 
pupils who wish an intensive course 
in typewriting for their own use. It 
is recommended for eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade pupils. Many students 
who are preparing to go to college 
take this course to enable them to 
write manuscripts, bibliographies, 
outlines, term papers, etc. 

There are various methods of ap- 
proach to the teaching of typewrit- 
ing. Some teach by the “whole” 
method, where the entire keyboard 
is taught in a very few days. Others 
develop the keyboard gradually with 
plenty of repetition. It matters lit- 
tle what method is used as long as 
results are obtained. Typewriting is 
a comparatively easy subject to moti- 
vate. One teacher taught the parts 
of the typewriter by having one pupil 
name the parts of the typewriter and 
another define them. This created 
interest to an otherwise dull part of 
the typewriting work. Accuracy and 
not speed should always be empha- 
sized, regardless of what method of 
approach is used. 


Shorthand 


This subject is offered in the tenth 
year and later in our curriculum. 

In shorthand, interest and enthu- 
siasm are created by sketching brief- 
ly the development of shorthand. 
Emphasis is: placed on graceful lines 
and curves, on words that are written 
according to sounds, and on material 
that must be written and read quick- 
ly. Posture, penmanship, and ac- 
curacy are stressed. Individual and 
class scrapbooks made in shorthand, 
consisting of poetry, current events, 
ads, pictures, etc., create much inter- 
est. Other schemes of motivating 
which have been tried in our classes 
are: 


1. Transcription tournament among 
members of classes of equal abilities 


2. Shorthand correspondence carried on 
between students in our school and 
students in other schools 


3. Dictation of letters brought in by 
students 


Office Practice 


The office practice rooms are to 
the commercial curriculum what the 
laboratory is to science. It is a place 
where practical problems and experi- 
ments are worked out under situa- 
tions as nearly as possible like those 
of a business office. Each student is 
required to work one period a day 
for twenty weeks in one of the school 
offices in addition to the regular class 
period. Each month each student 
changes to a different office and is 
required to do the routine of the of- 


fice. A report is sent in monthly re- 
garding each student, and this is con- 
sidered when his average is deter- 
mined for the report card. The stu- 
dents carry their individual problems 
to the regular class for discussion 
under the direction of the teacher. 
The student is given an opportun- 
ity to acquaint himself with the vari- 
ous machines in common use in the 
business office and actually to operate 
them. The whole atmosphere is that 
of the business office. He learns to 
do by “doing.” This course is of- 
fered in the senior year and is rec- 
ommended for commercial students. 


Business English 


This course is recommended for 
commercial students in the senior 
year. They all have had three years 
of the regular English. In this 
course, they have an opportunity to 
learn to write and speak English in 
accordance with best business usage. 
Classwork has the atmosphere of 
business and all work is judged by 
the standards of the business man. 
Pupils write letters to each other and 
these are read and criticised by the 
class. Technical words and terms 
peculiar to business are explained 
and embodied in letters, articles, and 
conversation as a means of familiar- 
izing pupils with the terminology of 
business. Pupils are required to give 
sales talks and make oral reports on 
assigned topics before the class. 
Much interest is created by means of 
the notebook in which are kept re- 
ports, magazine articles, newspaper 
clippings, etc. The textbook is used 
more as a reference book. 


Business Law 


This course is recommended for 
the twelfth year. Many academic 
students take this subject as an elec- 
tive in their course. Probably this 
course can best be summed up in the 
following five objectives which the 
teacher attempts to instill in each and 
every student. 

1. To be intelligently cautious and pru- 

dent before engaging in any enterprise 

2. To use correct and exact diction | 

3 To seek competent counsel when in 

doubt 

4. To analyze a set of facts, apply defi- 

nite principles to those facts and 
reach a logical conclusion 

5. To refrain from forming a judgment 

until the evidence is all in 

One can always get discussion in 
a law class. The teacher must be 
alert every moment to guide and di- 
rect this discussion in order to ac- 
complish the task at hand. Much 
time can be wasted in arguments 
which are not substantiated by facts. 


Business Arithmetic 


This course is recommended for 
(Continued on page 18) 
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METHODS IN 


ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING, PART 


By William C. Wallace 


Head of Department of Accounting and Law, George Washington 
High School, New York, N. Y., and Instructor in Methods of 
Teaching Business Subjects, New York University. 


(Note—This is a continuation of the discussion of the topical method of 
presenting advanced bookkeeping begun in the April issue.) 


Accruals 


A simple treatment of accruals is 
often given in first-year bookkeep- 
ing. Whether that is done or not, 
the topic should be thoroughly taught 
in the second year. 

This topic should be motivated by 
considering the cash basis and the 
accrual basis of keeping books. Pu- 
pils have no difficulty in seeing that, 
under the former plan, the books and 
statements fail to tell the truth be- 
cause some changes in assets, liabil- 
ities, and capital have been ignored. 
The accrual basis, on the other hand, 
takes into account all facts that ad- 
mit of record upon the books, re- 
gardless of the time of receipt or 
payment of cash. 

Care must be taken that pupils are 
not given a one-sided notion of ac- 
cruals. Too often they see only the 
income and expense angle. To ac- 
crue means to accumulate. Accrued 
income implies accrued assets; ac- 
crued expense implies accrued liabil- 
ities. Here we have, in each case, 
both the subjective and the objective 
aspect, respectively, of the very same 
thing. 

A simple illustration of an accrual 
is seen in the case of a savings-bank 
account. There credit for interest 
accumulates day by day and is add- 
ed, periodically, to the depositor’s ac- 
count. Carried into bookkeeping 
situations, the same idea is easily ap- 
plied to interest-bearing notes re- 
ceivable and notes payable. Interest- 
bearing obligations are capital at 
work. If each situation involving an 
accrual is analyzed carefully the 
record will not be difficult. When 
basic notions have been established, 
pupils readily handle other accruals 
in connection with salaries and 
— commissions, rent and the 
ike. 


The new account titles should re- 
ceive careful attention. Each asset 
and liability account involved in an 
accrual entry should be clearly ear- 
marked as such. Generally, the word 
“accrued” should be included. Thus, 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Ac- 
crued Salaries Payable are to be pre- 
ferred to Interest Receivable and 
Salaries Payable. Coined account 
titles, such as Accrued Freight-In- 
ward or Accrued Office Supplies, 
have no place in a ledger. Strictly 
speaking, these are not accruals, 
since there is no regular increment 
day by day. The liability account, 
Sundry Liabilities, is better when 
booking items of this type. 

Entries for accruals and sundry 
liabilities should be reversed after 
closing entries have been made. This 
is to avoid “split” entries in the next 
accounting period. There is nothing 
wrong, fundamentally, with a split 
entry. Time is saved and fewer mis- 
takes are made, however, if the ad- 
justing entries are reversed. This is 
easily explained, for example, in the 
case of accrual entries for several 
interest-bearing notes. The arith- 
metical side of the problem should 
be stressed so that pupils may see the 
effect of throwing the accrual back 
into the proper income or expense 
account where it serves as an offset 
during the next period. 

All studies of this type should, of 
course, be based upon the ledger ac- 
counts involved. The resulting jour- 
nal entries will then be made intelli- 
gently and pupils will not attempt 
merely to memorize them. 


Deferred Charges to Expense 


No real headway can be made 
with this topic unless pupils have 
been thoroughly instructed as to the 
nature of the various accounts in the 
“expense” group. 


Ewen the slowest pupils can un- 
derstand that goods and_ services 
purchased for use within the busi- 
ness are assets and that they remain 
assets of the business until disposed 
oi or consumed. Therefore, an asset 
account is debited for any such pur- 
chase and the same asset account is 
credited for consumption or disposal. 
Mixed accounts are not to be taught ; 
moreover, no confusion need exist in 
the case of services consumed be- 
fore payment is made according to 
custom. The time of payment has 
nothing to do with the problem. In 
such cases, the books always lag be- 
hind the facts. There must eventu- 
ally be the record of purchase and 
the record of consumption—a debit 
and a credit, respectively. 

If pupils are taught to analyze 
facts put before them, the records 
for the consumed portions of ‘“ex- 
pense assets” are made without great 
difficulty. In some cases, the tem- 
porary asset is shown to be con- 
sumed entirely. Therefore, only a 
“closing” entry is necessary. Such an 
entry should be taught as a record of 
facts, however, and not merely as a 
transfer of a balance to Profit and 
Loss. In other cases, the temporary 
asset is not entirely consumed. Com- 
mon examples are insurance pre- 
miums paid in advance, advertising 
contracts paid for beyond the period 
just ended, office and shipping sup- 
plies on hand, or fuel not yet used. 
The entry for the consumed portion 
of any one of these temporary assets 
will leave a balance, or inventory, in 
the account in question. Since these 
balances are carried over into the 
next accounting period and since ex- 
pense occurs in the consumption 
rather than the purchase of these as- 
sets, pupils can readily see the sig- 
nificance of the expression “deferred 
charges to expense.” Development 
of the topic should include the 
proper treatment of such prepaid 
items on the classified balance sheet. 

In advanced bookkeeping, pupils 
should be taught the proper means of 
adjusting accounts of this type. It 
is assumed that clumsy mixed ac- 
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counts are not taught. The adjust- 
ing entries bring into use such capi- 
tal accounts as Insurance Expense, 
Advertising Expense, Office Supplies 
Used, Shipping Supplies Expense, 
and Fuel Expense. When these are 
debited and the corresponding 
asset accounts credited, not only 
are facts accurately recorded, but 
proper analysis is afforded on the 
books and on the statement of profit 
and loss. 

No reversal entries are to be 
taught, as a rule, in the handling of 
deferred charges. There is one ex- 
ception, however, in the case of pre- 
paid interest cost arising in connec- 
tion with the discounting of notes at 
a bank. Since it is not advisable to 
have two interest cost accounts for 
current entries, the common prac- 
tice is to charge bank discount (pre- 
paid interest) to the Interest Cost 
account. Unlike other accounts for 
deferred charges, this is a capital ac- 
count. Pupils must, therefore, be 
taught the use of the account, Pre- 
paid Interest Cost, to defer the ex- 
pense applicable to the next period. 
They are to be taught, also, to re- 
verse the adjusting entry after clos- 
ing. 

Deferred Credits to Income 


A similar situation arises in con- 
nection with deferred credits to in- 
come. Accounts like Rent Income 
and, occasionally, Interest Earned, 
may be credited for income, a part 
of which will be earned in the next 
accounting period, Thus, pupils 
must learn the use of such accounts 
as Rent Income Deferred and In- 
terest Income Deferred and the ad- 
justing entries involved. The place 
of these liability accounts on the 
balance sheet, as well as the revers- 
ing of the adjusting entries, should 
be stressed. 


Valuation Reserve Accounts 


There is probably no part of the 
entire bookkeeping course in which 
pupils are so apt to get false concepts 
as in the case of valuation accounts. 
The difficulty seems to lie in the un- 
fortunate use of the word “reserve” 
in connection with the account titles. 

Introduction of the topic should 
be made by way of the depreciation 
reserves, since the simple handling of 
depreciation in elementary book- 
keeping paves the way for the new 
treatment to be taught. In first-year 
work, decreases in fixed assets due 
to depreciation were credited directly 
to the asset account involved. This 
plan could always be followed and 
some reason must be given to pupils 
if the procedure is modified. They 


can be shown that recerds in a fixed 


asset account,’ like Furniture and 
Fixtures, becomes very much con- 
fused if, over a period of years, the 
account is debited for new purchases 
and credited when some items are 
discarded, when items are sold or 
trade-ins effected, as well as when 
estimated depreciation is taken into 
account. It would be necessary to 
analyze such an account carefully to 
determine the cost of assets still re- 
tained. The entire record is simpli- 
fied if a second account is kept for 
credits due to depreciation. Thus 
two accounts are kept for the same 
asset. 


Unless great care is exercised 
here, pupils will get the notion that 
something is ‘“‘set aside.” Nothing, 
in fact, has been reserved. The ac- 
count, Reserve for Depreciation, is 
to be taught as made up of suspend- 
ed credits to the related asset ac- 
count. 

Full treatment of the topic will in- 
clude a study of causes of deprecia- 
tion; simple and standard means of 
calculating depreciation; the adjust- 
ing entries; the significance of re- 
sidual or scrap, value; entries when 
fixed assets are discarded or dis- 
posed of ; closing entries; and, final- 
ly, the treatment on the balance sheet 
and the statement of profit and loss. 

The teaching of the Reserve for 
Doubtful Accounts should be com- 
paratively easy after depreciation re- 
serves have been disposed of. At the 
outset, the twofold purpose of the 
procedure to be followed should be 
made clear to pupils: (a) to evaluate 
the accounts receivable and (b) to 
charge estimated losses due to un- 
collectible accounts against the in- 
come of the period in which the sales 
were made. 


Full treatment of this topic should 
include the causes of bad debts; the 
basis of estimating probable losses ; 
the adjusting entry; the closing en- 
try; the treatment on the balance 
sheet and on the statement of profit 
and loss; the writing off of bad ac- 
counts; the recovery of bad debts 
and subsequent additions to the re- 
serve account from period to period. 

Here, again, pupils must not be 
permitted to get the notion that 
something has been set aside or re- 
served. In this connection, one point 
is worthy of emphasis. Pupils should 
not be taught that, in writing off 
worthless accounts, the balances of 
such accounts are thrown into the 
Reserve for Doubtful Accounts. 
What happens, in fact, is that a por- 
tion of the credit in the Reserve Ac- 
count is transferred to the credit ot 
the accounts to be written off. This 
is in keeping with proper teaching 


of the Reserve for Doubtful Ac- 
counts as a suspended credit to the 
Accounts Receivable account. 


In Conclusion 


In the limited space provided, an 
effort has been made to show how 
bookkeeping may be taught by mod- 
ern methods and in accordance with 
modern aims in business education. 

Teachers of the subject should 
keep in mind that the minimum aim 
is to make bookkecpers of pupils. 
After all, the big job is to teach boys 
and girls. We should aim at a gradu- 
al mental development of pupils and 
not merely at guiding their hands 
through new processes. Bookkeeping 
can be taught so as to make it as 
valuable as anything that has ever 
been taught in our schools. The real 
benefits will come, however, from 
the caliber of the instruction given 
rather than from the subject matter 
itself. Instruction of the right sort in 
bookkeeping classes can be made to 
yield tremendously towards those 
values and benefits which we are able 
to claim for all business education. 


Vocational Guidance 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing simple statistical data may be 
indicative of accounting ability. 
Painstaking and patient attention to 
detail, finger dexterity, willingness to 
take and follow orders and perhaps 
an unruffled disposition may suggest 
aptness for some forms of general 
clerical work. Pupils who enjoy 
working with materials and people, 
who are positive, yet agreeable in 
manner, who can express themselves 
orally, and who have a sense of hu- 
mor, even if they dislike details, may 
find selling their promising field. Cer- 
tainly pupils who show little or no 
interest or aptitude in any of the 
junior business training units should 
be invited to consider seriously other 
fields of work rather than proceed 
further with commercial training. 
These suggestions are merely indica- 
tive of analyses that junior business 
teachers may make with regard to 
pupil activities. The many points 
necessary for consideration in advis- 
ing pupils makes it impossible to set 
up here or elsewhere any conclusive 
or inclusive outline of procedure. _ 

(This article will be continued in 
the June issue in which vocational 
guidance problems of senior high 
school business teachers will be dis- 
cussed.) 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
OR JOB FACTORIES—W HICH: 


By Jay W. Miller, Director of Courses 
Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 


This is the first part of an address by Mr, Miller delivered before the 
Private-School Department of the Ntaional Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, Chicago, December 29, 1932. The second part of the address will 


be printed in the June issue. 


“6 OW can we educate the pub- 
lic to consider our business 
schools as educational institutions 
rather than position manufactories ?” 
That question is about as easy to 
answer or to solve satisfactorily as 
“What caused the depression?” or 
“How can we get rich in Wall 
Street 

In accepting the assignment, I do 
it in a spirit of humility and a frank 
recognition of my inability to solve 
it, but I will do my best to make a 
few observations that may tend to 
clarify our thinking on the problem. 
In doing so, I will speak plainly; I 
will call a spade only by its rightful 
name and will not be unmindful that 
I] may spill upon my own vest some 
of the paint from the brush with 
which I may tar certain features of 
our own profession. 


Educating the Public 


The question as stated admits a 
weakness in our schools. If I wished 
to be trite, | would say that this is 
he answer: “Make them educational 
institutions and you will have no dif- 
ficulty in educating the public to ac- 
cept them for what they are.” If, 
in this talk, I spend more time in dis- 
cussing ways of making our schools 
educational institutions than in edu- 
cating the public to consider them 
as such, 1t 1s because I believe that 
that is the fundamental problem and 
the education of the public, will, in 
large measure, take care of itself. 

It is my firm belief that whatever 
may be the present public evaluation 
of private commercial schools in gen- 
eral is due in large measure to the 
way those same institutions have been 
conducted in the past. Too many 
of them have been, in truth, position 
factories; and not too good position 
factories at best. We cannot expect 
to have a reputation for dealing in 
cream if we put water in the milk 
we sell. 


Heretofore, flamboyant advertis- 
ing, glittering generalities, and wild 
promises, especially with reference 
to this position question, have been 
quite generally indulged in, and it is 
too much to expect that the profes- 
sion shall escape entirely the con- 
sequences of the acts of its members. 
The president of a private commer- 
cial school in Missouri wrote me re- 
cently: “Some of the schools in this 
city are promising the parents all the 
fish that swim in the Mississippi 
River if they send their sons or 


Jay W. Miller 


daughters to that particular school— 
and then it is the fisherman’s job to 
catch the fish.” In the same letter, 
he stated further: “It is my sincere 
belief that before the minds of the 
public can be changed, the minds of 
the business-college proprietors must 
be changed.” Because I subscribe to 
that same belief, I take the liberty of 
pointing out certain trends, and mak- 
ing some suggestions, that, I believe, 
will tend to raise the standard of our 
profession in the eyes of the public. 


Establishing Longer Courses 


One of the most significant steps 
in the direction towards making our 
schools educational institutions is the 
establishment of longer courses. The 
tendency seems to be towards the 
two-year course as the standard or 
goal of the private commercial 
school, and the gradual elimination 
of the four-, six-, and eight-month 
courses that used to be so popular. 
Courses longer than two years seem 
to be inadvisable in most instances, 
because they encroach too closely 
upon the college and university 
fields. 

A student will spend four years in 
college, three to four years in a nor- 
mal school, three years in training 
to be a nurse; why shouldn’t he or 
she be willing to give the commercial 
school two years in which to com- 
plete its task of adequate prepara- 
tion? The student will give you that 
opportunity if you outline the 
courses attractively, advertise them 
vigorously, and talk them inces- 
santly. It is my firm belief that the 
average high-school commercial grad- 
uate who comes to the business 
school for a finishing course of from 
three to six months and the average 
stenographic student who takes a six- 
to eight-months course is a liability 
rather than an asset to most business 
schools in the present emergency. 
They take much of your time, pay 
you little money, and clog your em- 
ployment service by demanding op- 
portunities that should go to longer- 
course graduates. 


Entrance Requirements 


Another step in the right direction 
is the tendency to establish entrance 
requirements for prospective  stu- 
dents in our schools. Most reputable 
schools will not solicit, and many will 
nov accept, eighth-grade graduates. 
Few schools any longer argue the 
question, “Why go to high school?” 
and most of them encourage students 
to finish their high-school courses. . 
Some of our schools have established 
high-school graduation as an en- 
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trance requirement, and a few are 
requiring some sort of entrance ex- 
amination. Some have set up special 
curricula for college graduates. 

I believe we must go a step 
farther and religiously weed out, at 
the end of a specified period, those 
who have demonstrated their inabil- 
ity to complete the courses for which 
they have enrolled. Herein, of course, 
it is difficult for the school pro- 
prietor to divorce his economic self- 
interest from his educational ideals ; 
but it must be done if we are to es- 
tablish ourselves as educational in- 
stitutions in the minds of the pub- 
lic. 


Improving the Teachers 


Along with the emphasis upon 
longer courses and selective student 
body must go the raising of the 
standards of our teaching force. How 
can we expect the public to consider 
us as commercial training institu- 
tions superior to the high schools if 
we accept and retain teachers whose 
educational background is less than 
that required in those same high 
schools? And we must give a su- 
perior service if the public is justi- 
fied in paying us tuition for what 
the student can otherwise secure free 
in a tax-supported public school. The 
standards for commercial teachers 
in our high schools are constantly 
being raised; most of our states now 
require four years training beyond 
the high school ana some of them are 
asking for a master’s degree as pre- 
requisite to appointment. How can 
the business school, operating as it 
does, or should, upon a junior-col- 
lege level, require less than the high 
school and expect to be considered 
an educational institution on this 
junior-college level ? 

I am not one of those who believe 
that a college degree is a guarantee 
of efficient teaching service. I am 
well aware that there are many com- 
mercial teachers, without degrees, 
who are far superior to some who 
may have received a doctorate from 
Yale, Princeton, or Podunk. But 
since the college degree is so com- 
monly accepted as a measuring-stick 
among educators in general, it can- 
not be ignored in the future as a 
factor in the selection of teachers by 
private commercial schools. In this 
connection, I am referring, of course, 
to the standard A.B. or B.S. degree 
and not to the junior degrees issued 
by some of our own private com- 
mercial schools. 

Incidentally, the present faculty, 
by attending teachers’ conventions, 
pursuing extension courses whenever 
possible, and participating in the civic 


life of the community, will do much 
to keep the school on a higher pro- 
fessional plane. 


Definite Entrance Dates 


Along with the lengthening and 
broadening of the courses of study 
and the strengthening of the educa- 
tional preparation of the faculty 
should go the gradual elimination of 
the “Enter any Monday” feature and 
the monthly payment plan of selling 
tuition. The business schools have 
been too long used as a doormat upon 
which unthinking patrons have wiped 
their shoes, we have been sv 
eager for business that we have been 
willing to make any kind of conces- 
sion in order to secure another stu- 
dent. I believe that definite dates 
of entrance can be established with- 
out loss of business and that the 
teachers will thereby be enabled to 
render better service; and that tui- 
tion can be sold on the semester or 
term pian as readily as it can be sold 
by the month. To do this will reduce 
problems of bookkeeping in the 
schoo! office and help to solve the 
collection problem. 

In addition to establishing definite 
dates of entrance, more accurate 
evaluation of course content in terms 
of credits or semester hours is de- 
sirable, along the lines suggested by 
Dr. E. M. Hull, of Philadelphia, in 
the December issue of The Accred- 
ited News. Incidentally, Dr. Hull’s 
comprehensive investigation of the 
field of commercial education two 
years ago was a most constructive 
contribution to the professionalizing 
of our business schools. 

No father in his right mind would 
take his son to Northwestern Uni- 
versity and calmly inform the bur- 
sar that the boy will pay for the 
course when he has been graduated 
and after the university has secured 
him a job. Yet such conduct has 
not been unknown in the office of 
some of our commercial schools; and 
it is said that some local school pro- 
prietors have been short-sighted 
enough to acquiesce to suggestions of 
this nature. I believe that tightening 
up on our methods of selling tuition 
will in itself help educate the public 
to accept us as educational as well 
as business institutions. 


Payment Problem 


The student who has been “car- 
ried” by the school creates one of its 
most embarrassing problems. He ex- 
pects more employment service and 
deserves less. When he graduates, 
and if you are willing to admit that 
you have an occasional graduate 
whom you have been unable to place 


and he happens to be one of them, 
and you try to collect, he politely in- 
forms you: “Get me a job and [’ll 
pay you what I owe you.” I’ll leave 
it to you whether that is an embar- 
rassing problem. Then, too, the stu- 
dent who has paid cash may raise 
the question as to whether you have 
given preferential employment sery- 
ice to the one who owes you money. 
It is not inconceivable that such has 
been the case in some instances ; and, 
if so, your position as an educational 
institution is at least open to ques- 
tion. 

I believe that most students can 
and will pay cash if they are re- 
quired to do so. At the same time, 
I believe you are better off with few- 
er students who pay cash, stu- 
dents who thereby receive more care- 
ful and better instruction from your 
faculty, and who will receive, and 
have a right to receive, better 
employment service upon graduation. 
If you tell me that your competitor 
makes special deals with prospective 
students; that he will “carry” them 
for all or part of their tuition, espe- 
cially in competitive cases, then I 
say, “Let him have them.” He is 
thereby multiplying his troubles and 
subtracting from yours. In making 
that statement, I am not speaking 
entirely without experience in the 
matter. You cannot pay your bills 
with accounts receivable or promis- 
sory notes of students; and the few- 
er of these you have on your balance 
sheet at the end of the year, the 
better chance you have of being in 
reality a live educational institution 
rather than a defunct job factory. 

For those students who cannot af- 
ford to pay your regular terms, | 
believe it is possible in most in- 
stances to make arrangements with 
local loan organizations or industrial 
banks whereby the burden of collec- 
tion is transferred to their office in- 
stead of yours; and there is a vast 
difference in the mind of the student 
or parent between a payment that 
is due at the bank and one that is 
due at your office. If any of you are 
interested in this problem, I shall be 
glad to give you detailed information 
concerning a plan that has been suc- 
cessfully used in this connection. 


Lack of Professional Spirit 


Still another factor that has re- 
tarded our development as educa- 
tional institutions has been the lack 
of professional spirit among business 
schoolmen in general. I need cite no 
individual cases to convince you that 
petty jealousies and the spirit of 
“dog eat dog” has been prevalent in 

(Continued on page 18) 


USINESS English can be made, 

if it is not at the present time, 
the most interesting course in Eng- 
lish offered in the secondary school. 
Here we have a wealth of new ma- 
terial which can be presented to the 
pupil in a manner quite different 
from the methods used in academic 
English work. We must keep in 
mind, however, that we are leading 
and directing pupils into new lines 
of thought and endeavor, not merely 
teaching another subject. 

In New York business English is 
offered in the fourth year of the 
high-school curriculum. This fact 
presupposes a workable knowledge 
of English and thus eliminates a 
great deal of drill material that might 
be considered necessary. It also 
gives us a pupil with a fair degree 
of maturity and judgment, enabling 
us to treat the work from a more 
definite basic trend of pupil interest. 
In Hempstead we are very fortunate 
in having the pupil in the hands of 
an exceptionally strong and com- 
petent English department for the 
first three years of his English woik. 
This enables the instructor to go on 
with the work of the course without 
review or long-continued drill on the 
mechanics of composition and gram- 
mar. 


Clear Thinking 


Serious, clear, fair-minded 
thinking is one of the greatest assets 
a pupil can develop at this stage of 
his education, not only in connection 
with business ideas, but also with the 
problems, ideals, and actual sit- 
uations of life. We try to help es- 
tablish and broaden this thought by 
the use of modern life essays and 
sketches. It is always a question of 
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how much a pupil benefits by the 
use of such material. In an effort to 
establish some basic program upon 
which to work, the instructor in 
Hempstead has evolved a series of 
thought questions based upon the es- 
says and sketches to be read in con- 
nection with classwork. These ques- 
tions are given to the pupil and are 
to be answered before the work is 
read or discussed. After reading and 
discussing the articles the same ques- 
tions are again asked. In theory, the 
number of changes made in answer- 
ing the same questions should show 
the amount of benefit derived by the 
pupil from the reading and discus- 
sion. Rarely is a pupil found who 
does not make some change in his an- 
swers. 

Supplementary reading plays its 
part in the deepening of the thought 
of the pupil. Books, business peri- 
odicals, business articles from other 
periodicals, house organs, and trade 
journals all contribute their support 
in this effort. There is a publication 
which abstracts articles from the 
leading business periodicals and 
which we have found very helpful in 
keeping in contact with the various 
phases of business, since the cost of 
the best business magazines makes it 
rather difficult to keep an adequate 
collection of them in the school li- 
brary. We have a business English 
circulating collection of house or- 
gans and trade journals, contributed 
by the pupils, which keeps many is- 
sues in constant circulation. These 
types of literature are helpful not 
only in giving the pupil a broad in- 
sight into business methods and 
usage, but also in developing a wide 
vocabulary. These publications are 
a great help to the instructor in for- 
mulating progressive problems which 
closely follow commercial transac- 
tions in accordance with the best 
practices of those more progressive 
and reliable firms who realize that 
increased customer goodwill means 
enlarged opportunities for business. 


HOW MUCH 


By FE. Carleton Moore 
Hempstead Public Schools, N. Y. 


ENGLISH? 


The Environment 


Hempstead is very fortunate in 
having a district office and exchange 
of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany. The officials of that company, 
as well as of Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph and Cable, are al- 
ways very anxious to help the school 
and pupils in every way possible. 
There is no question in my mind but 
that these companies should be given 
much credit for the pupils’ being fa- 
miliar with the various types of com- 
munication. 

Classwork in business English in 
this high school is conducted almost 
entirely by the problem or case meth- 
od. The classroom is turned into a 
laboratory with the instructor work- 
ing with the pupils. This enables the 
instructor to give individual help to 
the pupils who are in greatest need of 
it. At times it puts an unusually 
heavy burden upon the teacher, but I 
believe that the results obtained 
justify the amount of time and ener- 
gy expended. The pupils are en- 
couraged to work in pairs or groups. 
For some types of work, formal re- 
ports, for instance, they are assigned 
to congenial groups of four, six, or 
more. Homework, with the exception 
of supplementary reading and the 
gathering of material for classwork, 
is kept at a minimum. To make this 
type of classroom procedure prac- 
tical and valuable the pupils must 
have confidence in the instructor and 
realize that all the material offered 
does not have to be found in their 
textbook. This confidence may easily 
be obtained if the pupil learns that 
his teacher has had practical experi- 
ence and does not have to look up 
every little problem that confronts 
him. 


Gathering Problem Material 


The problem or cases with which 
to work may be gathered from sev- 
eral sources. There are a few out- 
standing problem books on the mar- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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the tenth or eleventh year. In order 
to develop the necessary facility of 
the fundamental processes as tools in 
the various phases of commercial 
work, much drill work is given. Ac- 
curacy is emphasized at all times 
and pupils are taught to use devices 
which will enable them to verify re- 
sults. Such practical time-saving 
devices as are within the grasp of the 
pupil are presented and practiced. 

In solving problems, the pupil is 
taught to study the problem care- 
fully in order to find out what infor- 
mation is given and what is required. 
Problems are selected from typical 
business situations so that the sub- 
ject will be correlated with life situa- 
tions within the comprehension of 
the students. 


Economic Geography 


This course is recommended for 
the tenth or eleventh year. Much 
of the time is spent in making an in- 
vestigation of the production, trans- 
portation, manufacturing and con- 
sumption of the natural resources of 
the world. In presenting this sub- 
ject, it is necessary to employ many 
diversified means of the project 
method as well as other schemes. 
We find that the project method 
works very satisfactorily in much of 
our work. 

The scientific method of gathering 
data, classifying it, generalizing to 
gei theories into tentative form, veri- 
tying generalizations, and writing re- 
ports is used considerably. The mo- 
tion-picture films, slides, and other 
means of optical impressions have 
their value and create interest in a 
subject of this kind. This is often 
particularly helpful if the topic has 
been studied first in order that the 
seeing may be directed. An individual 
interest in a self-made notebook is 
stimulating to the class. Much map 
work is necessary throughout the 
course. 


Retail Distribution 


This is a one-year course and is 
offered as an elective in the tenth year 
or above. The work in retail dis- 
tribution is presented through lec- 
tures, discussions, research, and re- 


ports. Pupils bring to class prob- 
lems and questions which are dis- 
cussed freely. Such discussion is di- 
rected by the teacher, and the theory 
presented in textbooks is correlated 
with the practical knowledge ob- 
tained by the pupils through their 
own experience in stores, since many 
of these pupils work Saturdays and 


after school. Actual demonstration 
sales are held in class, and the vari- 
ous methods of advertising are freely 
discussed. Each student must make 
a detailed study of some article of 
merchandise from time to time, 
showing how it is made and how he 
would advertise it for sale. Note- 
books are kept of their work (a large 
part of which is outlines of topics) 
which provides excellent training. All 
work is considered not only from the 
producer’s or distributor’s viewpoint 
but also from the point of view of 
the consumer. 

Considering the commercial cur- 
riculum as a whole, we try to pro- 
vide a program in which the fol- 
lowing objectives are recognized: 

1. To provide definite training 
which will enable a student to effect 
an entrance into business. 

2. To give general, well-rounded 
training which will enable the pupil 
to grow in his work and to utilize to 
the fullest extent those abilities which 
he has. 


3. To develop a wholesome atti- 
tude toward business and a respon- 
siveness to its requirements. 

4. To develop an appreciation of 
the promotional opportunities in busi- 
ness and an understanding of the re- 
quirements necessary for their attain- 
ment. 

5. To develop an appreciation of 
the importance of good health and 
the need for proper recreation to off- 
set the physical and mental strain 
arising from the requirements of 
business. 

6. To inculcate a proper apprecia- 
tion of the importance of those per- 
sonal traits which mark strength of 
character and which are so essential 
for success in business. 

7. To show the relationship of the 
individual to the home and the com- 
munity and his obligation to their 
demands. 

After all is said and done, our 
chief concern is to teach individual 
boys and girls and not any particular 
subject. 


Educational Institutions 
or Job Factories—W hich? 


(Continued from page 16) 


all too many instances. We come to 
these conventions, live for a few days 
on a “holier than thou” plane, ex- 
press our righteous indignation at 
the unprofessional conduct of the 
other fellow, and go back home to 
practice other than we preach. The 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools has done much 
to overcome this evil; its officers 
have labored faithfully and unself- 
ishly for the good of the profession 
and much good has been accomp- 
lished; but the fact that it has been 
imitated, and that it can be counter- 
feited by smaller organizations, some 
of whom have frankly exploited the 
word “Accredited” in their ne, 
limits the scope of its usefulnes:. 
The average schoolman abhors the 
idea of State regulation of business 
schools. He fears the influence of 
those who are unsympathetic with 
his problems; he fears that politics 
cannot be kept out of regulatory 
machinery and dreads the limitations 
that may be put upon his activities. 
There is doubtless some justification 
for his feeling in this matter. But 
I cannot see how we can attain pro- 
fessional standing unless we are 
willing to subscribe to professional 


regulations such as are imposed upon 
other professions. The public-school 
teacher must have a license before 
he can teach in any of our public 
schools; usually none is required of 
the business-school teacher. In our 
State, even the barber must have a 
license before he can practice his 
trade; but any one, no matter how 
inefficient or ill prepared and who 
has been able to make the first pay- 
ment on a rebuilt typewriter, may 
start a business school and advertise 
himself as “Wilmington’s Foremost 
Business School.” 

Recognizing the danger of being 
considered visionary and of not hav- 
ing our own best interests at heart, 
I state firmly that I believe that we 
need some sort of outside rating or 
evaluating agency that will set up 
standards to which private commer- 
cial schools must conform. I be- 
heve that the establishment of such 
an agency, and the rigid enforce- 
ment of its regulations, would do 
much to raise the standards of our 
profession and give us the profes- 
sional standing we so much desire 
and, in most instances, deserve. 

(Part II will be published in the 
June issue of the Journal.) 
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OWN through the ages, meth- 

ods, plans, and devices have 
been used to help build the right 
processes of learning in the mind of 
the pupil. Yet W. H. Kilpatrick 
points out that, with all our previ- 
ous methods, we have spent too 
much time on, and accepted too 
often, the “assign, memorize, and 
recite” type of lesson in the class- 
room, thus emphasizing only one 
phase of learning. 

Due to modern research work, 
we now are more concerned with 
the outcomes, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions of the learner, for we know 
that attitude is the stuff of which 
character is built, and if future gen- 
erations are to withstand the rig- 
ors of a more vibrant social life, 
they will need to have not only 
hardy characters, but also the power 
and ability to think clearly and 
quickly for themselves. Then they 
will meet all situations whenever 
and wherever arising, solve them 
and master them, being always 
mindful that they are living in an 
ever-changing environment and that 
balanced thinking only can produce 
lasting results. 


It has often been quoted: “We 
must conquer the machine or the 
machine will conquer us,” We need 
the machine as a labor-saving de- 
vice, but in this day of enforced 
economy we cannot afford to run 
too far afield; we must hold on to 
the best of the old, and surely the 
skill of handwriting is still very 
necessary to all of us. 

Morrison has most aptly said, 
“The pupil cannot begin to acquire 
the art of study as an implement of 
systematic adjustment to the world 
and the age in which he finds him- 
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self, until he has acquired a tool 
with which to record his learning 
and through which he can express 
his reactions to teaching in a more 
abiding and a more deliberate form 
than is possible through the agency 
of the spoken voice. The only tool 
which we have yet found usable for 
this purpose, in the beginning, is 
handwriting. Just as reading ability 
puts the pupil in contact with the 
wider environment, so handwriting 
enables him to react to the environ- 
ment in intellectual forms and thus 
to complete the learning cycle. It 
may doubtless become desirable for 
him to improve the quality and rate 
of his handwriting in order to make 
more effective study possible, and it 
may later become profitable to him 
to acquire the handwriting skills 
which a given vocation employs. 
These are functions for which the 
secondary school often finds it 
necessary to become responsible.” 

Like all the initial efforts at- 
tempted by the human family, so the 
early attempts and attainments in 
handwriting of each individual 
child have left an indelible impres- 
sion upon his future life and con- 
duct. It is so important that the 
teaching of handwriting in the pri- 
mary grades should not only meet 
a desire to write in some pupils and 
create such a desire in other pupils 
who have not yet acquired that 
mental inclination, but should build 
in all Of them a foundation for good 
handwriting habits. 

We find that the writing process 
is not a sufficiently autonomic habit 
by the end of the sixth grade to 
carry the writing load that the pu- 
pils must encounter in the junior 
high school. In our city, there- 
fore, we use a form of Reme- 
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dial Handwriting taken from the 
Unit of Work in these junior 
classes. 

When the pupil enters the hand- 
writing classroom at the beginning 
of the term, he is given a diagnostic 
test to ascertain his handwriting 
ability both in process and product. 
The teacher giving the test can eas- 
ily group the pupils as to process by 
checking each pupil’s skill on a seat- 
ing chart. On such chart he indi- 
cates those using free-arm move- 
ment with the term O.K.; the finger 
and arm writers with the term F 
and A, and X for those using finger 
movement. After the test papers 
are carefully collected, the product 
is classified as follows: Select, first, 
all the papers written by the free- 
arm writers, and if these papers 
rate quality 70, and speed 65, on the 
Ayres Scale, they are placed in 
Group I; next classify the finger 
and arm writers as Group II; and 
the pupils who wrote the remaining 
papers are Group III. 

The writers in Group I may be 
excused from daily handwriting 
practice, providing their applied 
handwriting remains at grade qual- 
ity 70 and speed 65 on the Ayres 
Scale. In some schools these pu- 
pils spend this practice-period time in 
preparing written English work, re- 
search work in history or civics, or 
improving their arithmetic, but al- 
ways with a definite aim in view— 
a close integration with the Unit of 
Work for the grade level at that 
time. 

Groups II and III are given 
remedial handwriting practice. Spe- 
cific errors from the diagnostic test 
sheet are pointed out to each pupil 
by the teacher and a corrective 
remedy given. Sometimes the child 
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has not learned to hold his pen cor- 
rectly and that both nibs must rest 
on the paper. Because of the poor 
pen-holding, his letter forms, as 
well as the slant, need correcting. 
The pupils now practice to correct 
such errors. Most of the pupils find 
they must correct letter forms. This 
forms on his desk so as to visualize 
the perfect form, thus building in 
his mind a picture of the letter he 
must produce. Many of the teach- 
ers give the students “fresh from 
the pen” copies as guides, This is 
not advisable unless the teacher is 
a very good writer. Other teachers 
use the Manual for a guide. This 
remedial practice plan provides for 
individual differences, for each pu- 
pil progresses at his own best abil- 
ity. 

After a few weeks’ practice work, 
the pupils have the ability to diag- 
nose their own errors and decide 
upon the remedy. This makes them 
practice more diligently and intelli- 
gently, for when pupils understand 
the real reason for certain direc- 
tions, they develop a mind-set or 
purpose that should not be underes- 
timated. They eagerly watch their 
improvement; sometimes rapid, and 
sometimes slower. 

From time to time each pupil is 
given an opportunity to compare his 
handwriting with the class standard. 
If in his estimation it does not 
measure up to that standard in qual- 
ity, he quickly compares his hand- 
writing with the five quality points ; 
namely, line, slant, size, form, and 
spacing. In this way he discovers 
his weakness and readily sets prac- 
ticing with satisfaction to build up 
to the desired quality. 

Occasionally the class is taken as 
a teaching unit and given a good, 
snappy lesson, with emphasis largely 
upon the process and speed. By 
process J mean correct position of 
body, pen and paper, arm move- 
ment, and good management of ma- 
terials. The correct position of 
body provides for relaxation of 
nerves and muscles, and for normal 
body circulatory processes. The eyes 


should be kept about fourteen’ 


inches from the writing surface of 
the paper, thus relieving eye strain. 
Am I old-fashioned to believe that 
the teacher can best develop the 
tempo or speed in handwriting by 
working with her entire class? In- 
dependently, pupils can improve 
their quality somewhat, but they 
now need efficient guidance in de- 
veloping speed. Speed is a twin 
sister to muscular movement. Prac- 
tice in rhythmic word-writing, fol- 
lowed by rhythmic sentence writing, 
will develop rhythmic paragraph 


writing. Here, also, the teacher 
has an opportunity to inject enthusi- 
asm and inspiration, thus building 
favorable attitudes, and the pupil 
emotionally warms up to see where- 
in he can improve his result. The 
pupils are active and easily inter- 
ested if the teacher has a scientific 
knowledge of handwriting so that 
she can guide understandingly. 

Because handwriting very 
closely integrated with other phases 
of school work, the pupil readily 
appreciates the need for better ap- 
plied handwriting, and he is ready 
and willing to attack his problem 
and practice until he accomplishes a 
handwriting that will fit into the age 
in which he is living—a legible, 
rhythmic, autonomic handwriting 
that can be written with ease. 

The ninth-grade pupils in the 
junior high school have an excel- 
lent chance to develop individuality 
in their handwriting. They have the 
freedom to select the letter forms 
that most appeal to them, because 
we know that the habit of rhythmic 
muscular writing is fixed. And their 
effort and interest will now be to 
make their applied writing worthy 
of the name it bears. Fountain 
pens of the fine-point quality have 
proved a valuable addition to the 
junior-high-school equipment. 

From questionnaire replies we 
are convinced that the business 
people of Newark appreciate the 
handwriting ability of our business- 
course high-school graduates. And 
we look with pride upon the legible 
handwriting done by the rank and 
file of its present-day student body. 
It has been said that “it took many 
generations to raise man from bar- 
barism to the present state of civil- 
ization, but it requires the slip of 
but five minutes to reduce him to 
the status of a barbarian.” This 
may also be said of handwriting— 
that the lack of intelligent practice 
in the first eight grade levels of the 
primary educational system of our 
present day may reduce the writing 
attainments of man to its former 
crude, incongruous, and _ illegible 
style. 

We are now facing a time when 
we must have a broader outlook 
upon the development of the pupils 
in our schools. The attitude of 
mind has more to do with construc- 
tive progress than overfilled purses 
and long-time credit. 

The pioneers in muscular-move- 
ment handwriting surely were in ad- 
vance of the “ox-cart” stage. They 
saw the machine age advancing but 
knew no machine would entirely 
take the place of handwriting. They 
taught the use of the big muscles of 


the arm for speed endurance. Next 
to a photograph we cherish the 
handwritten signature of those who 
have accomplished things. How we 
treasure the autographed copy of 
our favorite author’s book! 


A handwritten letter of applica- 
tion is a job seeker’s silent introduc- 
tion to a prospective employer. If 
this letter be well worded, neatly and 
legibly written, how favorable the 
impression! And with positions so 
scarce that employers can pick and 
choose only the best, it behooves us 
as teachers to give the pupils under 
our direction only the highest and 
best training. 


In Our Opinion 
(Continued from page 7) 


well-being, as an essential foundation 
on which to cultivate the fine arts 
and high spiritual qualities of a 
truly great civilization. 


While undoubtedly in most high 
schools, the business curriculum of- 
fers a better life-preparatory oppor- 
tunity than the so-called college prep- 
aratory curriculum for those who do 
not care to prepare for college, or 
who are “advised” not to prepare for 
college, it is highly important that 
the public, as well as non-business 
teachers, realize that the professional- 
ization of business is rapidly devel- 
oping, that there are today almost 
one hundred collegiate schools of 
business in this nation, that conse- 
quently high school business curricula 
should also become college preparatory 
in relation to such collegiate schools 
of business, and that therefore the 
college type of pupil along with the 
non-college type will need increas- 
ingly to be directed to the business 
curricula. 


But over and above the considera- 
tion of the inclusion of both lower 
and higher intelligence types of 
pupils for preparation on both high 
school and college levels as workers 
and leaders within business, there is 
the problem of the cultivation of uni- 
versal business intelligence among all 
citizens of the nation as one of the 
primary objectives of universal pub- 
lic secondary education. Every citi- 
zen of a democratic society, in the 
interest of material security as an es- 
sential requirement of a truly great 
civilization, needs to become en- 
lightened in his wise utilization of 
socially significant want-gratifying 
business goods and services. 
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ODAY every nation is a far- 
flung political, social, and eco- 
nomic empire, tied together with a 
million strands of interlocking inter- 
ests. Every day the fact is brought 
home to us that business as carried 
on under modern conditions de- 
mands a knowledge of the four cor- 
ners of the earth, of the resources 
of all regions, of the world’s trade 
routes, of the climatic and physical 
characteristics of all lands. The busi- 
ness man must know the sources of 
the raw materials for his factories, 
he must know the geographic and 
economic conditions under which 
those materials are produced, he 
must know the routes by which they 
reach him, and he must know the 
geographic facts concerning his mar- 
kets. Upon those conditions depend 
his methods of manufacturing, his 
system of packing and shipping, and 
even in some cases, the terms of pay- 
ment. The following timely article 
in a newspaper of February 16th, 
1933, illustrates the necessity of a 
knowledge extending beyond the 
confines of our local environment. 


Plans For Foreign Trade 
Convention 


“Arrangements for a Pittsburgh 
conference of hundreds of the na- 
tion’s leading industrialists on ways 
to spur economic recovery by remov- 
ing international trade restrictions 
were made here yesterday by the 
Secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council * * * * ‘The Pitts- 
burgh convention,’ said the Presi- 
dent of the Council, ‘is a timely 
event. It meets when the most 
serious questions, some of them un- 
precedented, that have ever con- 
fronted American foreign trade re- 
quire the combined judgment of for- 
eign traders if we are to make head- 
way in solving them. * * * * To re- 
store American faith in the funda- 
mental necessity of our foreign 
trade—that is the essential purpose 
of the convention. * * * * The level 
of our own prosperity bears a defin- 
ite relation to the level reached in 
other countries.’ Among the sub- 


jects on which addresses will be 


By Zoe A. Thralls 
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made are: Ocean Shipping Prob- 
lems; Trade with the British Em- 
pire; Our Relations with Latin 
America; International Barter.” 

This item reveals how the com- 
plexity of the modern world de- 
mands geographic understandings 
and through these understandings 
geographic orientation. It indicates 
clearly that commercial or economic 
geography has a definite, distinctive 
contribution to make to the educa- 
tion of the high school student. Fre- 
quently, commercial geography has 
been considered merely as a fairly 
desirable course for high school stu- 
dents but not at all necessary, more- 
over it had no particular function. 
Now with a program of geographic 
instruction, based on scientific stud- 
ies and with definite gradation of 
materials and tools, presented to the 
curriculum makers and widely ac- 
cepted as sound educationally, com- 
mercial geography assumes an im- 
portant place in the high school cur- 
riculum. It is a vital link in the 
whole program of geographic in- 
struction of the public school. 

In commercial geography are in- 
troduced geographic understandings 
which have to do with specific ma- 
jor human activities and their world 
distribution. All major activities 
are not traced, but all which have a 
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worldwide distribution and conse- 
quently international significance. 
Therefore the type of major under- 
standing to be developed in com- 
mercial geography has to do with 
an understanding of how the world’s 
commercial pattern is related to na- 
tural factors and conditions through- 
out the world through the activities 
involved in producing and transport- 
ing the major commodities entering 
world trade. Such an understand- 
ing is composed of a large number 
of minor understandings. It involves 
an understanding of (1) the major 
commodities entering world trade, 
(2) the nature, amount, distribution, 
and conduct of the trade in each of 
these major commodities, (3) the 
activities involved in producing and 
handling of the commodities within 
the producing region, (4) the activi- 
ties involved in the consumption of 
the commodity in the consuming re- 
gions, (5) the activities in connec- 
tion with the transporting of the 
commodity from producing to con- 
suming region, as all of these are re- 
lated to the consumption of the com- 


‘modity and to other human factors 


and as they are related to natural 
conditions in all parts of the world 
involved. 

A teaching unit in commercial 
geography is a meaningful body of 
subject matter so organized with ap- 
propriate learning activities as to 
lead to the mastery of a definite ma- 
jor understanding. In commercial 
geography this major understanding 
has to do with some one phase of 
how the world’s commercial pattern 
is related to natural factors and con- 
ditions throughout the world. Such 
a major understanding is an idea or 
generalization growing out of a sum- 
mary of the relationship ideas de- 
veloped in a unit. No major under- 
standing can be gained without a 
clear understanding of the reasons 
for the many specific things involved 
in the production and marketing of 
the commodity being studied, and 
such reasons cannot be understood 
unless one sees clearly what people 
must do to produce, transport, and 
market that commodity, and just 
what helps to explain why they do 
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it. Such outstanding adjustments 
which man has made or is making 
to natural conditions in producing, 
transporting, and marketing a spe- 
cific world commodity and which 
distinguish it from other commodi- 
ties, give individuality or personal- 
ity to that particular type of activi- 
ty. In the development of an ac- 
tivity understanding there must be 
adequate presentation with a wealth 
of carefully selected detail and the 
use of much concrete material; 
there must be visualization—that is, 
the student must visualize each com- 
modity in its regional setting and see 
it move over the trade routes of the 
world to the consuming areas; there 
must be such selection of the rele- 
vant facts, concepts, and ideas, both 
cultural and natural, as will lead to 
the development and mastery of the 
major understanding. 

The following is an illustration of 
a major understanding in commer- 
cial geography : 

“The nature, amount, distribution, 
and conduct of world trade in raw 
silk is accounted for in part by na- 
tural conditions in many parts of the 
world. For example, conditions 


that help to explain why men in cer- 
tain lands use large quantities of silk 
goods help one to see why men in 


countries that manufacture silk 
goods have a market for it; natural 
and cultural conditions in lands 
where there is manufactured raw 
silk bought from the countries of 
southeastern Asia help one to see 
why people in those lands desire raw 
silk, why they can buy it, and why, 
therefore, the producing countries 
have a market for it; the natural and 
cultural conditions in the producing 
lands help to explain why a surplus 
for export is produced there; the 
amount of raw silk exported helps 
to explain the trade of southeastern 
Asia and its part in the pattern of 
world trade.” 

The teacher must keep in mind 
that the major understanding is the 
goal to be reached in the unit. The 
mastery of this understanding can- 
not be given by the teacher but is at- 
tained by the pupils through the 
careful guidance of the teacher. She 
must, (1) select the materials neces- 
sary—maps, graphs, statistical ta- 
bles, pictures, reading matter—to 
gain the understanding, (2) suggest 
and direct the learning activities, (3) 
test for the evidences of mastery. 
The pupils must be the active agents 
—they must do the getting them- 
selves. 

The next point to be considered 
is how we can determine what ideas 
belong in a geographical treatment 
of a commodity. To determine what 


ideas belong in a geographical treat- 
ment of a commodity requires an 
analysis of facts, chiefly statistical 
in nature or based on statistical 
studies to answer the _ following 
questions : 
1. How does world trade in this com- 
modity compare in volume with other 

Where are the export activities in this 
commodity concentrated? 
Where are the import activities con- 
centrated ? 
What are the outstanding character- 
istics of the world movement of this 
commodity from the exporting re- 
gions to the importing regions? 
What are the outstanding methods 
used in the commercial production of 
this commodity in the exporting re- 
gions ? 
What are the outstanding activities 
involved in the consumption of this 
commodity in the consuming regions? 
What other human items of import- 
ance are involved in the production, 
transportation, marketing, and con- 
sumption of this specific commodity ? 
What major trends which afford clues 
to the outlook of this commodity in 
world trade are discernible? (Future 
demand, possible changes in produc- 
ing or consuming areas, changes in 
conduct of the trade, changes in 
methods used in the producing or con- 
suming areas). 

These questions are purely for the 
use of those who are selecting and 
evaluating material for inclusion in a 
commercial geography unit. The 
answering of these questions is the 
initial step toward such selection. 
With such facts in hand the out- 
standing human characteristics of 
the economic activity may be seen. 
The next step is to determine to what 
items and conditions in the natural 
environment these human character- 
istics are related and how they are 
related. 

A specific formalized set up for a 
unit 1s unnecessary. However, the 
following format has been found 
suggestive and helpful by many 
teachers in their attempts to orga- 
nize geographical materials more ef- 
fectively for teaching purposes: 

I. The Major Understanding or Core 

of Thought for the Unit. 
II. The Outcomes to be Sought. 
III. The Development of the Unit. 
A. The Introduction or Motivation. 
B. The Assimilation or Problem- 
Solving Stage. 
C. The Summary. 
D. The application. 
IV. Testing. 

The major understanding or core 
of thought of the unit has already 
been explained. The teacher should 
state it at the outset merely that she 
may keep in mind definitely the goal. 
The act of expressing this clarifies 
the teacher’s thought and assists her 
in securing balance. By balance is 
meant that the adjustments con- 
cerned in a given economic activity, 
such as the trade in raw silk receive 
attention in proportion to their rela- 


tive importance in the specific re- 
gions involved, Unless care is taken 
minor but interesting or unusual ad- 
justments may receive emphasis far 
beyond their importance in that par- 
ticular activity. This first statement 
of the core of thought is for the 
teacher only, 

Under the outcomes should come 
a statement of the chief specific re- 
lationships which are necessary to 
develop in order to reach the major 
understanding. These may be ex- 
pressed briefly in the following form 
which is used widely. 

Large production of raw silk in 
Japan—abundance of cheap _ but 
skilled labor—cocoons and silk a 
money crop—mulberry tree will 
grow on slopes too steep and dry for 
rice; on dikes of rice paddies; long 
mild rainy growing season so that 
more than one crop of leaves may be 
picked. 

Other outcomes in the way of map 
skill or abilities to be developed, 
ability to secure relevant facts from 
statistical tables, ability to read and 
to construct graphs, the technical or 
semi-technical vocabulary to be ac- 
quired, or any other specific abili- 
ties which the student should gain, 
should be stated briefly but defin- 
itely. Every unit should make 
specific contributions toward 
creasing the ability to use geographic 
tools effectively and to apply the 
geographic understandings — which 
have been acquired. 

The first step in the development 
of the unit is the introduction or mo- 
tivation. This is most important as, 
if properly done, it should lead the 
pupils to raise a worth while prob- 
lem or problems for solution. In- 
numerable experiments have defin- 
itely shown that effective thinking is 
done only when such thinking is pur- 
poseful, and usually that means when 
an individual or group is faced with 
a definite problem to be solved. 
Therefore in this first step the 
teacher is faced with the problem of 
what material to present to her 
group and how to present it so that 
they will raise a worthwhile 
geographic problem, In commercial 
geography, maps, graphs, statistical 
tables, a current news item on a 
phase of world trade, sometimes a 
statement in a text or reference 
book, are materials which may _ be 
used for motivating purposes. For 
example, the following quotation 
could be used to motivate a unit on 
World Trade in Raw Silk: 

“The United States silk manufac- 
turing industry far surpasses that of 
any other country, consuming prob- 
ably 35% more raw silk than all 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Segregation of the two groups for 
instruction would be conducive to 
better results both from the stand- 
point of general education and of 
vocational training. | Appropriate 
instruction material teaching 
methods could then be adopted for 
each group. 

Such a certificate of proficiency 
would become a prized possession of 
those who could obtain it. Commer- 
cial education would be looked upon 
as something other than a series of 
snap courses for those who cannot 
make the grade in academic courses. 
It would be a mark of distinction to 
be classified as a “commercial” 
pupil. 

About twenty years ago the New 
York State Department of Educa- 
tion awarded a special commercial 
diploma to commercial graduates in 
the high schools of the State; not 
because of a desire to give special 
recognition to such graduates, but 
because of a belief in the superiority 
of academic graduates to whom the 
conventional diploma was awarded. 
An inferiority complex rapidly de- 
veloped among commercial teachers 
and students. In one city academic 
students refused to be graduated with 
commercial students. Commercial 
teachers protested against what they 
called discrimination in the matter of 
diplomas and finally it was decreed 
that all should receive the same 
credential. 

In the belief that a commercial 
diploma should represent mere than 
did the diploma in use, the present 
writer who was then state director 
of commercial education, urged that 
a special diploma be awarded to 
commercial pupils; that it be so 
worded as to indicate the commercial 
subjects completed, and that it be re- 
served for those who had shown 
competency to a degree not repre- 
sented by the established passing 
mark for other subjects—then 75% ; 
since reduced to 65%. It was the 
aim of this special award to stimu- 
late better work and elevate stand- 
ards from the standpoint of voca- 
tional training. 

In 1917 as director of commercial 
education in Rochester, New York, 
the writer secured the cooperation of 
a committee of business men ap- 
pointed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and with its assistance pre- 
pared a series of stenographic and 
secretarial proficiency tests that 
were standardized on the basis of 
results obtained by several hundred 
experienced stenographers and secre- 
taries who took them. A certificate 


of proficiency (a sort of union card) 
was awarded by the Chamber of 
Commerce to those who passed these 
tests. It was planned to offer these 
tests to high school graduates an- 
nually and under Chamber of Com- 
merce auspices with the understand- 
ing that a certificate of proficiency 
would be awarded by the Chamber 
and school jointly to those who were 
successful. The writer left Roches- 
ter before these plans were fully ma- 
tured and nothing more was done 
about the matter. 

You are all familiar with the 
“Order of Gregg Artists” and the 
familiar typewriting certificates. But 
as far as the writer knows there is 
no certificate of real uccupational effi- 
ciency available to any ambitious stu- 
dent except a few that are given 
upon examination by certain equip- 
ment manufacturers to those who 
take their courses and qualify for 
positions as operators of the office 
machines they make. The Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation awards such 
a certificate. It is possible that the 
various comptometer schools do also. 

Public high schools would do well 
to adopt the practice of these pro- 
ducers of office equipment and sub- 
stitute efficiency certificates for con- 
ventional diplomas; or at least to 
supplement the diploma with such 
certificates if the former must be 
granted. True, such a departure 
would force schools to revise their 
graduation standards so as to insure 
job competency as well as subject 
mastery. That a girl is 75% capable 
in matters of spelling, sentence-struc- 
ture, typewriting, and shorthand is 
not reassuring to an employer who is 
considering her for a stenographic 
position. That a boy is 75% accurate 
in computations, 75% capable as a 
penman, knows 75% of the funda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping, 
and can be relied upon not to do more 
than 25% of his work wrong is not 
very encouraging to the business 
man who wants assistance with his 
books. 

Are we as commercial teachers a 
little too ready to get comfort out 
of the oft-repeated statement that 
job-competency is no longer impor- 
tant because jobs change so rapidly ? 
Are we prone to hide the weakness 
of our programs or the meagerness 
of results behind this smoke-screen 
of anti-vocational training propagan- 
da? Commerce and industry do 
change. So does vocational educa- 
tion; but fundamentals remain and 
people still are employed as book- 
keepers, stenographers, secretaries, 
typists, retail salespeople, office 
clerks—general and special. Change 
does not necessarily imply elimina- 


tion; it does call for frequent ap- 
praisal and reorganization of offer- 
ings in the field of vocational edu- 
cation. What is of no further value 
should be discarded; what still is 
useful should be retained. Let us 
keep abreast of a rapidly changing 
economic world, but let us remember 
that people are employed to do spe- 
cific work, that in the interest of 
society they must be trained to do it 
well, and that there is still a part 
which vocational schools can take in 
the program of training by which 
young people are fitted to enter in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and commer- 
cial pursuits. 

What high school awards a cer- 
tificate of proficiency and recommen- 
dation to its worthy commercial 
graduates? Do not all speak at once, 
but let us know about it if you do. 
I shall be glad to give all or part of 
my space next month to any who 
may care to tell us about such cer- 
tificates and how they may be earned 
and used. 


National Occupational Conference 


At no time in the history of guid- 
ance has wise counseling of young 
people who are trying to decide on 
appropriate careers been more essen- 
tial than it is at present. In no other 
field is this need so great as in that 
of business education, especially on 
the secondary school level. The 
world-wide economic upset has ob- 
scured the vocational horizon to an 
extent that makes the choice of a 
lifework difficult; however, rapidly 
increasing numbers of pupils are en- 
rolling for business training and must 
be guided wisely. Lower levels of 
intelligence are being tapped as eco- 
nomic conditions force more and 
more boys and girls to remain in 
school. To meet the needs of this 
large group of pupils whose apti- 
tudes, interests, and abilities vary as 
widely as the poles is no easy task. 
Guidance and counseling take on new 
significance in this unprecedented 
situation. 

In this connection it is heartening 
to learn that a new agency has been 
set up to serve as a clearing house 
for gathering and disseminating all 
available information in the field of 
guidance, to support research already 
under way or later to be proposed 
by competent workers in all of the 
occupational fields, and to initiate 
studies of its own—all to establish 
the best possible factual basis for 
guidance activities in behalf of those 
about to prepare for employment, 
those already prepared and seeking 
placement, and those who must make 
occupational readjustments hecause 
of economic conditions. 
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The agency referred to is called 
the National Occupational Confer- 
ence. Its address is 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Its director 
is Franklin J. Keller. Its financial 
backer is The Carnegie Corporation. 
Its chief cooperating agency is the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, one of those rare organiza- 
tions that believe in action rather 
than talk and that acts on this be- 
lief. The field service formerly 
maintained by this Association and 
the magazine published by it have 
been taken over by this new agency. 

The National Occupational Con- 
ference has an initial membership of 
55 advisers appointed by the Presi- 
dent of The Carnegie Corporation 
with the assistance of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 
There is an executive committee 
and a technical committee and a 
competent staff of secretaries and 
assistants, 

On April 10 and 11 all members 
of the conference were called to New 
York to assist the officers in setting 
up a program. Special committees 
conferred in the forenoons of these 
two days, and in the afternoons the 
entire group considered their re- 
ports, made suggestions for their im- 
provement, and adopted them as 
modified. 

The following problems considered 
by these sub-committees suggest the 
scope of the program to be under- 
taken by this new agency: vocational 
guidance in relation to (1) colleges 
and universities; (2) public schools; 
(3) vocational education; (4) par- 
ents; (5) rural education; (6) in- 
dustry and business; (7) labor; and 
(8) schools of education, 

Functions to be undertaken by the 
Conference are suggested by the 
topics that were considered and re- 
ported upon. The Conference will 
attempt to serve the field of its 
interest through (1) magazines and 
newspapers; (2) books and pam- 
phlets; (3) field service; (4) radio 
and motion pictures; (5) research: 
and (6) coordination of existing or- 
ganizations. 


Almost every important interest in - 


the field of guidance is represented 
in the membership of this confer- 
ence; the aim is to achieve a com- 
plete coverage of this field. Funds 
are available for the support of pro- 
mising research. Commercial educa- 
tion should benefit from this enter- 
prise. It can do so only through the 
energetic and intelligent cooperation 
of those primarily interested in this 
field. Here are some suggestions for 
those who are genuinely concerned 
about the status of guidance in rela- 
tion to commercial education. 


1. Write Dr. Franklin J. Keller, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
asking to be put on the mailing list 
to receive material sent out, thus 
manifesting your interest in the ac- 
tivities of the Conference. 

2. Let Dr. Keller know about any 
pertinent researches in this field 
which you have completed, have un- 
der way, or know about. 

3. Urge Dr. Keller to give com- 
mercial education its due share of 
support having in mind the almost 
utter lack of guidance in this field. 

4. Suggest to Dr. Keller, or to the 
writer of this statement who happens 
to be the representative of commer- 
cial education, studies which should 
be made in the field of commerce to 
further the ends of guidance. 

5. Write Dr. Keller for a list of 


the membership of the Conference so 
that you may establish contact with 
its work through any contacts you 
may have with any of its members. 

6. Write articles on guidance in 
the field of commercial education and 
submit them for publication in the 
magazine published by the Confer- 
ence. 

7. Subscribe for this magazine and 
read it regularly. 

8. Cooperate with local vocational 
counselors and assume a_ larger 
amount of responsibility for voca- 
tional guidance in your field. 

This is a great movement; it is 
worthy of your whole-hearted sup- 
port. Be assured that little progress 
toward the betterment of commercial 
education can be made without more 
adequate guidance. 


A Lesson in 


Economic Geography 


(Continued from page 22) 


other countries combined. Raw silk 
is not produced in the United States 
and the manufacturing industry, 
therefore, is entirely dependent upon 
foreign sources for its supply. The 
large quantities required and the high 
value of the commodity makes raw 
silk the principal import item of the 
United States in point of value.’ 

The above statements from the 
Commerce Yearbook suggest the 
following problems: 

1. Why is silk manufacturing so im- 
portant in the United States? Where 
is the center of the manufacturing 
industry? Why? 

2. From what sources do the United 
States and other countries secure 
raw silks. Why are those countries 
able to supply the world demand? 

The whole problem of motivation 
may be summed up as a problem of 
finding and presenting to a class dis- 
concerting data which will stimulate 
the raising of a worthwhile problem 
for solution. This is a most crucial 
point because the problem should be- 
come the integrating center of the 
unit, tor its solution should lead to 
the goal of the unit—the major un- 
derstanding. 

The second step in the develop- 
ment of the unit 1s the assimilation. 
In this stage the teacher guides the 
children in such activities that help 
them tc solve the problem which has 
been set up. The main problem must 
be analyzed for the minor questions 
which must be answered in order to 
gain an understanding of the main 


problem. The above problems on 
World Trade in Raw Silk may be 
taken as examples. Such questions 
and directions as the following are 
necessary: Make a graph of the raw 
silk importing nations. Note the 
amount used by the United States in 
comparison with other countries. 
You might also make a graph show- 
ing the growth in the amount of raw 
silk used by the United States. Sug- 
gest reasons for this giowth. Where 
is the silk manufacturing district in 
the United States? Why? Where 
are the silk manufacturing districts 
of Europe? Why? What common 
characteristics have all of these dis- 
tricts? From what sources du these 
countries secure raw silk? These 
are only a few of the assimilation 
questions necessary for the develop- 
ment of the main problems, In find- 
ing the answers to these questions 
the students are guided to appro- 
priate maps, statistical tables, pic- 
tures, and reading material, They 
discover the various relationships be- 
tween the activities involved in 
world trade in raw silk and the 
natural environment in the various 
regions of the world, 

In this assimilation or problem 
solving stage the teacher should keep 
in mind two points: (1) that the 
students are to be guided by ques- 
tions and exercises to find for them- 
selves the answers to their problems 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ket. Local merchants and business 
men are usually very helpful in con- 
tributing material for problems. The 
school yearbook, paper, general or- 
ganization, student council, cafeteria, 
and principal’s office are good sources 
of much valuable information which 
may be used in cases. The pupils 
themselves can furnish much from 
their activities out of school hours or 
during the summer months. 

No matter what the source is from 
which the material for the problem 
comes, it must be definite, specific, 
and ethical in business standards. A 
general assignment will not arouse 
the interest of the pupil to that point 
which will make him put forth his 
best efforts. The assignment must 
be as definite and specific as the ac- 
tual situation would be in life. The 
pupil must fully understand the busi- 
ness setting, the procedure, and the 
practice involved. This should create, 
in the mind of the pupil, a compre- 
hensive and concrete problem which 
should enable him to prepare a solu- 
tion equally definite and comprehen- 
sive. The assignment should also 
use only material that is ethical in 
the standards that it suggests and 
asks for, and progressive in the prac- 
tice which it is planned to encourage. 
Here is an opportunity to draw a 
contrast between material that aims 
only at a profitable response and 
that which is intended to produce a 
response that is not only profitable 
but also puts forth its argumenta- 
tion in a straightforward and ethical 
manner. 

In using the problem method with 
the laboratory classroom an excellent 
opportunity for motivation is offered. 
Even in beginning problem work 
it is possible, and very profitable, to 
organize the class into groups which 
take different sides of the problem. 
For instance, in the case of claim 
and adjustment problems, one group 
may represent the person or com- 
pany making the claim while the 
other group can actually make the 
adjustment desired in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the customer as well as 
to the firm. I find that the pupils 
are the best critics possible once they 
fully understand what should be in- 
corporated in a letter. Later, when 
the work of different types of prob- 
lems is fairly well covered, it works 
very well to have the classes divided 
into different companies where prac- 
tically all types of work offered in 
business: English can be covered ful- 
ly. In order that pupil criticism may 
be impartial I have used the plan of 


THE 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


of ACCOUNTING and FINANCE 


visor, manager, partner. 


treasurer. 


A DISTINCTIVE SCHOOL which is devoted 
exclusively to training men who desire to specialize 
in preparation for the key department of business 
administration, or for professional accounting. 


Many of the graduates are holding positions such as: 
@ IN BUSINESS—office manager, head accountant, cost ac- 


countant, traveling auditor, general auditor, credit manager, 
comptroller, statistician, assistant treasurer, treasurer, branch 
manager, vice president, general manager. 


IN PUBLIC ACCOUNTING-—senior accountant, super- 
@ IN PUBLIC SERVICE—bank examiner, tax consultant, in- 


ternal revenue agent, special investigator, senior auditor, 


@ Its graduates are employed in 29 states and 6 foreign countries. 
@ Students have enrolled from 22 states and 5 foreign countries. 
@ Two years are required to complete the course, the shortest 
time consistent with thoroughness. 
The catalog will be sent upon request 


H. C. BENTLEY, C.P.A., President 
921 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


having the pupils sign fictitious 
names to their letters, reports, and 
messages. An assigned number is 
used for an identification mark by 
the instructor. 


Value of Business English 


Business English offers, I believe, 
one of the best means of bringing 
business usage up to a modern 
and progressive standard. The pupil 
can compare, through the use of 
business periodicals and house or- 
gans, the usage of the business man’s 
English of today and_ yesterday. 
Many of our business houses are 
using the phraseology of a bygone 
day. As our pupils go out into the 
business world they will soon realize 
that the clear, clean-cut usage of the 
modern and _ progressive business 
man is the same that they have been 
using in the school. The course, as 
offered in our secondary school, does 
not make of our studen = dictators or 
full-fledged letter writers of the 
business world. It does, however, 
supply the great fund of information 
needed to build up a background and 
it also aims to develop that process 
of thinking which will be so neces- 
sary in the future. When the op- 
portunity does come for our pupil 
to begin writing letters in the actual 
business world, he will find that his 
advancement and knowledge is based 


on the material offered to him in his 
business English course. 


COMMERCIAL STUDY FIELD 
TERMED FULL 

Too many pupils of Buffalo high 
schools are taking commercial courses 
in the opinion of Dr. Robert T. Bapst, 
associate superintendent in charge of 
secondary education. 

Dr. Bapst estimates that there are 
as many as 500 or more graduated an- 
nually who are hopeful of obtaining 
positions in commercial lines of work. 
He points out that most pupils enter- 
ing high school are too young to begin 
specialization of their education before 
they acquire a more general training. 

* 
DICTAPHONE AT 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

An exhibit of unusual interest is 
planned by Dictaphone Sales Corpora- 
tion at A Century of Progress. The 
Dictaphone exhibit will be located in the 
General Exhibit Group. 

In addition to carrying out the idea 
of progress as exemplified by the Dicta- 
phone development during the past fifty 
years, several new features are promised. 
Special attention will be given to the 
presentation of the Dictaphone System 
by means of a regular office setup in 
which the equipment will be demon- 
strated. 

A special feature will be the presence 
of a speed typist who will give demon- 
strations of his skill of typewriting from 
the Dictaphone. Anyone desiring to 
compete with this speed typist will be 
given the opportunity at definite times 
throughout the duration of the Exposi- 
tion. 
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and to check their ideas by compar- 
ing the information secured from 
different tools or sources, (2) that 
these activities which are to be per- 
formed by the student are to be 
worth while geographically, that is, 
that each one will contribute some- 
thing definite toward mastering the 
relationships between man’s activi- 
ties in these regions and the condi- 
tions of the natural environment. No 
activity should be included in a 
guide sheet for the student merely 
for the sake of the activity. It must 
make a definite contribution to the 
goals of the unit. 

The summary step consists of an 
exercise or exercises by means of 
which the class evaluate and sum- 
marize their findings. This may 
consist of filling in blanks in a sum- 
mary paragraph which the teacher 
has written, or each student may 
write a summary. They may make 
lists of relationships, students may 
make maps summarizing information 
gained. 


In the application step exercises 
are given which require the use of 
the knowledge gained concerning the 
activity studied. The following exer- 
cise is an example: Explain the sig- 
nificance of the following newspaper 
headlines, “Parade of Silk Ships 
over the Pacific Begins; Valuable 
product is handled with great speed ; 
Prices fluctuate; Transcontinental 
dash of silk trains is dramatic.” If 
trade relations were severed between 
Japan and the United States, what 
would be some of the effects on both 
countries ? 

The fourth main section of the 
format is testing. Carefully con- 
structed tests should be used in test- 
ing the students mastery of the unit. 
These tests should test the mastery 
of the major understanding, the re- 
lationships developed, the vocabu- 
lary, and other specific outcomes 
which may be expected from the 
unit. 

To summarize briefly, a unit in 
commercial geography states 
the major understanding to be mas- 
tered; (2) points out the specific re- 
lationships to be developed. to reach 
the major understanding, and such 
other outcomes as the vocabulary to 


NEW DICTAPHONE BOOK 


phone System” 
of a series of illustrations the advantages 
and many conveniences afforded by the 
Dictaphone System. 
showing the advantages of the system, 
it points out the many uses of Dicta- 
phone equipment in modern business, 
and the general scope of the interna- 
tional organization behind the product. 


be acquired, map skills to be gained; 
(3) outlines the motivating and as- 
similative activities which may be 
used in gaining the understandings 
desired; and (4) provides for appli- 
cation and testing exercises, Every 
unit has a specific contribution to 
make in advancing the power to 
think geographically which is the 
major objective of geographic in- 
struction, and in developing the 
ability to use geographic tools effec- 
tively, but it is only one link in the 
chain and must fit into a definite 
place in the commercial geography 


course of study. 
Thralls, Z. A. “Geography in the Junior and 
Senior High School,” Journal of the Nationa! 
ren ra ‘Association, Vol. 22, April, 1933, pp. 
Thirty-second Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Ch. XVIII, “Geor- 
raphy in the Senior High School; Ch. VIII, 
“Investigating the Curriculum in Geography.” 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation has is- 
sued a new booklet, entitled “The Dicta- 
which shows by means 
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To the Chicago World’s Fair... 


To Duluth ...via Great Lakes Transit Liners 


This summer save money. 
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GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 
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between Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit. Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES EVERY- 
ONE SHOULD KNOW, By A. B. 
ZuTavern and A. E. Bullock, South 
Pasadena, Cal.: Commercial Textbook 
Co, 440 p. $2.00. 


For several years teachers with stu- 
dents who could not or should not take 
shorthand or bookkeeping have been ask- 
ing for some sort of “glorified junior 
business training” that they could teach 
in the twelfth grade. Here is the 
answer to their request, but not in the 
form of a mere “glorified business train- 
ing.” Nor is the book one to be used 
only by the “marginal” learner. It should 
give work and stimulation to the bright- 
est student. Here is indeed a real in- 
novation. Messrs. ZuTavern and Bul- 
lock are pathfinders. 

The course based upon this book will 
possibly in some schools cause curricu- 
lum problems. If students take this 
course will they also take economics? 
Will they take this course if they have 
had bookkeeping and the social-business 
subjects? Should the course be given 
for a semester or a year? Are we de- 
priving the student if we fail to give him 
at a minimum less than two full years of 
training in general business education? 
These jare problems which must be 
faced by the user of this book. They 
must be faced sooner or later in any 
case. The courageous teacher will face 
the problem now and fight for the in- 
troduction of work of this kind. These 
authors are worthy of the highest praise 
for their valor. Let the progressive 
teacher follow them!. 

The book goes much further than the 
typical text in elementary business train- 
ing. It is developed on a decidedly 

_ higher cycle than the ninth year sub- 
ject and as such is a progression rather 
than a duplication of the subject. It goes 
quite thoroughly into such subjects as 
real estate, investment, insurance, man- 
agement, accounting, and buying, all pri- 
marily on the consumer level. 

In the past month (April 1933) two 
outstanding leaders in business educa- 
tion have written pleas for work of this 
type, and lo here is the answer to their 
demand. There will undoubtedly be 
many followers who will develop and 
expand the precedent set by this book, 
but to these two writers belongs the 
honor of having made the road. Not 
since the practical development of ele- 
mentary business training and of office 
practice have we seen such a marked 
advance in textbook making as a prac- 
tical technique of course of study mak- 
ing in business education. 


Herbert A. Tonne. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOK- 
KEEPING AND BUSINESS (Re- 
vised Edition), By Charles E. Bow- 
man and Annee L. Percy, New York: 
American Book Co., 316 p. $1.48. 


A revision of the popular text by the 
heal of the commercial department of 
Girard College, Philadelphia, and_ the 
professor of accounting at Boston Uni- 
versity. The purpose of the book is to 
provide vocational preparation for book- 
keeping and allied occupations and also 
to give an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of business management. As 
far as bookkeeping as a subject is able 
to give this composite result this book 
achieves this result. Whether the result 
could not be better attained by the study 
of one text dealing with the functions 
of management in our contemporary 
economic society for all, and another de- 
signed especially for the very limited 
number of students who will have an 
opportunity to use their learning voca- 
tionally is another question. There is 
no doubt that the vast majority of com- 
mercial teachers are not yet ready to 
face this problem. Therefore the au- 
thors were wise in not attempting to 
solve it for them. 

The approach used might best be 
termed a modified balance sheet ap- 
proach. Among the many characteris- 
tics are the following: (1) practice with 
business papers is reduced to but not 
below the minimum; (2) the journal is 
introduced earlier than in the original 
text; (3) there is a great increase in the 
number of exercise materials, thus allow- 
ing for remedial teaching and differen- 
tiation for individual ability; (4) the en- 
tire bookkeeping cycle is completed 
an elementary level early in the text: 
practice thoroughly in agreement with 
modern conceptions of the balance sheet 
approach; (5) a simple six column work 
sheet is presented early in the text as a 
basis for giving the student a unified 
picture of the interrelations of the finan- 
cial statements. Business practice sets, 
blanks, achievement tests, and manual 
are published for use in connection with 
the text. — 


* 

READINGS IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, TRADE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL ASPECT, By Nicholas 
Ricciardi and Ira W. Kibby, New 
York, The Century Co., 570 p. $3.00. 


This book had the honor of being tie 
enly book dealing with vocational educa- 
tion to be listed as one of the sixty out- 
standing educational books for the year 
1932. There is no doubt that the book 
well deserves this recognition. Dr. Ric- 
ciardi is in charge of vocational educa- 
tion in the state of California and Dr. 
Kibby is in charge of business education 
in the state department of education in 
California. 

While the book deals primarily with 
our sister industrial education 
rather than with business education, it 


(Additional Fook Reviews on Page 33) 


should be of deep interest to thinkers 
in business education. Particularly im- 
portant to us are the chapters dealing 
with objectives of education, terminol- 
ogy in vocational education, problems of 
administration, continuation education, 
cooperative education, problems of 
supervision, problems of curriculum mak- 
ing, adult education, methods and de- 
vices, evaluating the vocational educa- 
tion program, and the bibliography of 
publications used in the book. 

It is very much to be hoped that 
the authors give us a similar book of 
readings dealing with the commercial 
aspect of vocational education. 

+ 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING (Second Edition), By D. 
D. Lessenberry and Elizabeth A. 
Jevon, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co., 148 p. $1.20. 


The new test retains the basic prin- 
ciples of the original text. The ability 
to type is a skill which is becoming 
more and more necessary to all people. 
This has caused a shift in emphasis in 
organizing materials of instruction. An 
interesting device is used to reduce the 
tendency for the transposition of inden- 
tical reaches. Each key is learned in re- 
lation to its control. For example, the 
pupil learns the locational of “e” in re- 
lation to its control “d” instead of 
learning that “e” is immediately to the 
right of “w” or to the left of ‘“r” 

The text is carefully pile ih in spe- 
cific blocks of work. The entire alpha- 
bet is covered in the first eight lessons 
and the entire keyboard in fourteen. 
Next, measured paragraphs and meas- 
ured syllable intensity spur the pupil to 
a new level of accomplishment. Then 
error charts and corrective drills are in- 
troduced followed by the teaching of 
the business letters. Personal typing is 
then given careful consideration. This 
is valuable not only for the pupil who 
is taking the course for nonvocational 
purposes, but it also provides added in- 
centive for all. 

A definite time-schedule is provided 
for the outline of each lesson. A tech 
nique guide with each lesson provides 
the special emphasis for the period. 
The pupil then begins with a review 
drill, proceeds to an exercise, has choice 
of an optional exercise, and_ then pro- 
ceedsto a fixation exercise. The writing 
di..culty of sentences and paragraphs is 
determined not only by the number of 
strokes, but by the syllable intensity. 
Syllable intensity is found by dividing 
the total number of syllables in a para- 
graph by the total number of words. 
Syllabic intensity increases as the stu- 
dent progresses. Beginning with the 
third block of exercises the most fre- 
quently used words are introduced. 

There is no doubt that the new edi- 
tion retains and even surpasses the many 
excellent qualities which made the first 
edition so popular, 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 16, 1933 


Courses in Business Education include Principles of Business Edu- 
cation I and II; Principles and Problems of ffice Practice; 
Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business; Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Business Practice; Methods of Teaching Gregg 
Shorthand Theory; Methods of Teaching Advanced Shorthand Dicta- 
tion and Transcription; Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, 
Accounting, Business Law, and Economics; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Business Management of School Activities; Tests and 

easurements in Business Education; Social-Business Subjects in 
Secondary Schools; and Research Studies in Business Education. 

All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate 
and graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with 
the requirements for these degrees. : 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in com- 
merce subject matter, and in the general fields of secondary edu- 
cation, teachers college and normal school education, and college 


education. 
REGISTRATION PERIOD 
July 5, (Wed.) and July 6, (Thurs.) 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


COURSES FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


July 6 to August 16, 1933 


SHI —A thorough study of the principles of vocational 
education—the basis for understanding of com- 
mercial education. 

SH18—Methods of teaching bookkeeping with emphasis on 
newer methods of classroom procedures and 
supplementary activities. 

SH19--A thorough study of principles and practices in 
the supervision of high school commercial edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of the head of the 
commercial department. 


Circular on request. Address Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Gregg Normal Session 


July 10 to August 18, 1933 


offers extraordinary courses in methods of teaching short- 
hand, typewriting, accounting, and other commercial sub- 
jects. 


_Lectures, visits to the “Century of Progress” Exposi- 
tion and other places of interest, free Placement Service, 
exceptionally delightful location, splendid equipment, and 
many other superior facilities for our students’ conveni- 
ence are a few of the things that will make the summer 
at Gregg most interesting and educationally profitable to 
you. 


Write today for new bulletin. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


Dept. J.B. 6 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
Twenty-Second Annual Session 
Divided into two terms 
June 5 to July 8, July 10 to August 12 
First American institution to give Commercial Teacher Training. 


Has kept a leading position in this field. Accredited by Univ. of 
Ky., Asso. of Ky. Colleges and Univs., and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 

New students may begin where work in other accredited colleges 
places them. Possible to get degree by coming from summer to 
summer. Strong courses in Accounting of college grade through the 
summer. Relay class, discussing many problems in Commercial 
Education, will be a striking new feature. 


College of Commerce of the Bowling Green Business University 
(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Near Mammoth Cave National Park. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1933 


Offers a wide variety of courses. Of special interest to readers of 
this Journal are the courses in Principles and Problems in Commer- 
cial Education; Tests and Measurements; Methods of Teaching Ele- 
mentary Bookkeeping, Advanced Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Law, Shorthand (Gregg), and 
Typewriting ; Teaching of Junior Business Training, and Teaching of 
High School Economics, 


For further information, address: 


T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 
688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Summer Courses for Commercial Teachers 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND 


Because of the success of the courses offered last year in Wadham 
College, Oxford University, similar courses will be conducted this 
year in New College. ede 

Courses will be given in Commerce, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 
Modern Languages, and Gregg Shorthand. 

Lectures and instruction will be given by Dr. John Robert Gregg, 
Professor J. J. Findlay, H. L. Carrad, T. H. John, and others. 

_ All students will reside in New College. The charge for the course 
itself will be and the charge for residence in the college will 
be 10/6 a day. 

For further information write Charles F. Charie, 51 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION 
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NEWS 


AND 


TFERSON ALS 


PAUL M. BOYNTON ON 
SUMMER SCHOOL FACULTY 


Announcement was recently made that 
Paul M. Boynton, Director of Com- 
mercial Education at Bridgeport High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut, will 
teach a course in Tests and Measure- 
ments at Boston University Summer 
School. 

Before going to Bridgeport, Mr. Boyn- 
ton, was head of the commercial de- 
partment in the High School at Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 


DR. BROWN TO HEAD 
FERRIS INSTITUTE 


Dr. Ernest E. Brown was recently 
made president of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan. He succeeds Mr. W. 
D. White. Dr. Brown previously served 
as president of Southwestern State 
Teachers College of Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. He has also served as Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Sayre, Oklahoma; 
Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Oklahoma; and Chief 
High Sehool Inspector of Oklahoma. 

Ferris Institute was organized in 1884 
and was a pioneer in commercial edu- 
cation. Courses are offered on second- 
ary, junior college, and college levels. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
LAUDS DR. LOMAX 


Printed below is a letter received by 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax after he had been 
presented the Medallion of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association at 
their convention last month. It not only 
evidences the high regard in which Dr. 
Lomax is held by Business Educators 
in other countries but gives evidence of 
the wide influence of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Amsterdam 
ril 3, 1933 
Prof. Paul S. Lomax, 
Convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, 
Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Professor Lomax: 

Thanks to the kindness and discretion of a 
mutual friend we have heard of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association’s intention to 
present you with their medallion for 1933. 

If we had any such distinction to distribute 
we should have been most happy to confer it on 
you at the same time. As it is, however, we 
should like to associate our Society most heartily 
with the demonstration of friendship and _ grati- 
tude your American colleagues are preparing for 
you. We know the merits you have achieved in 
your own country and we can assure you that 
they are fully recognized also on this side of the 

ater. Your books and your “Journal of Busi- 
ness Education” are read by many of our mem- 
bers in various countries. They are all greatly 
obliged to you for the lead you are giving them 
by your own light and enthusiasm for Commercial 
Education. 

With hearty congratulation and best of wishes, 

ours sincerely, 


For the INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Signed) Charles E. H. Boissevain, 

President 
(Signed) A. Latt, 
Secretary 


NEW QUARTERS FOR 
PORTLAND SCHOOL 


The Northwestern Business College 
of Portland, Maine, moved to new quar- 
ters on April 2. Earle Grant is presi- 
dent of the college. The school now oc- 
cupies a complete building with plenty 
of light and space. 


* * * 


NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL 
IN EDUCATION FOR DETROIT 


An announcement from the Lawrence 
Institute of Technology, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, states that a graduate school in 
Education has just been organized as a 
part of that institution. 

The regular A. M. and M. S. degree 
will be given. A departure has been 
made from the usual masters thesis in 
that 30 hours of work will be required 
of all graduates. In lieu of the formal- 
ized thesis, a term paper of sufficient 
strength and originality will be required 
in each course. 

The faculty will be composed of lead- 
ers in their respective fields in the 
schools of the Greater Detroit area. In 
addition to their duties as department 
head and supervisor, these men are all 
engaged in classroom teaching and are 
certain to bring into their courses a 
practical phase of education. Mr. R. E. 
Lawrence is the President of the Insti- 
tute. Dr. T. C. Sutton of Mackenzie 
High School, Detroit, will be the Dean 
of the School of Education. The com- 
mercial courses, seven in number, will 
be given by Clyde W. Kammerer, A. 
M., Head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Central High School, Detroit. 


* * * * * 


TALKING BOOK FOR 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


Something quite new in books—a talk- 
ing book—will be introduced by the 
Federal Office of Education at the Chi- 
cago Century of Progress Exposition. 

Every 15 minutes the Talking Book 
will speak. It will address visitors at 
the Office of Education exhibit in the 
Department of the Interior display at 
the Federal Building. 

Those visiting the exhibit will see a 
large book bound in red leather lying 
on a chromium plated reading desk. On 
the quarter hour the cover will slowly 
open and the pages will turn one after 
another revealing a series of brilliantly 
colored illustrations. There will be 
practically no text with the illustra- 
tions. The text will be spoken. 

From concealed loudspeakers on either 
side of the book the words of the book 
spoken by United States Commissioner 
of Education William John Cooper will 
reach the ears of the visitors. The 
“talk” will tell the work and service of 
the Federal Office of Education. It will 
be synchronized with the turning pages 
so that the illustrations will illustrate 
the spoken words. 
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MR. FORNEY ON 
BLOOMSBURG FACULTY 


William C. Forney was appointed to 
the faculty of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, at the be- 
ginning of the second term of this school 
year. He was head of the commercial 
department of Easton High School, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, from 1924 until he re- 
ceived this appointment. 


* * * * * 


INTERESTING BULLETIN 
ISSUED BY PIERCE SCHOOL 


Some excellent advice to parents was 
given in the “Monthly Letter to Parents 
and Students,” recently distributed by 
the Pierce School, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
bulletin on “Home Influence in School 
Work” pointed out to parents that 
“home conditions are frequently reflected 
in school work.” 

It stated further that: 

“The most frequent deterrent of satis- 
factory school progress just now is the 
general economic situation. In many 
homes financial problems have created a 
parental dismay that is quickly trans- 
mitted to children. To tell the child not 
to worry avails nothing so long as the 
parent worries. 

“The better type of student will suffer 
most from this condition. The honest 
and conscientious parent will be most 
concerned by his inability to meet 
promptly his financial obligations, and, 
since he has tried to develop those 
same qualities in the child, that child 
will also be concerned because of the 
family’s financial difficulties, While such 
a student will make every effort to ex- 
ert himself in a school of this kind in 
order that he may get the greatest pos- 
sible return for tuition outlay, he finds 
the condition an almost insuperably de- 
pressing and retarding influence. 

“Frequently the failure to pass a test 
must be blamed entirely upon these 
circumstances. In a subject like short- 
hand where speed in writing and trans- 
cribing is essential, tests cannot be elim- 
inated, <A student will sometimes begin 
these tests under a nervous tension 
caused by the thought that he just must 
pass since every tuition dollar means 
a sacrifice at home. The intensity of 
his desire to meet the requirements of 
the test is the actual cause of his failure. 

“Unfortunately, there is little that 
either teacher or parent can do, since 
they cannot correct economic malcondi- 
tions. The teacher can sympathize and 
show an appreciative understanding of 
the situation. The parent can refrain 
from the too frequent discussion of 
financial affairs with the child or in his 
presence. The parent should also care- 
fully guard against any excessive driv- 
ing or nagging of the pupil. While 
neither parent nor teacher can change 
the conditions, they can face these con- 
ditions with courage, patience and hope.” 
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one key to another and in stroking a key. 
motion pictures of the fingers of expert typists in action. 
Grece Typinc pupils start right, and the teacher’s job of training them to be expert typists is made much easier because 
of this right start. 
If students are not taught correct reaching and stroking and how to practice at the outset, they are sure to learn slow, 
inaccurate movements and may never attain the skill that proper training would have insured. 
Mr. Hossfield’s fundamental operating technique is not individualistic. The operating technique of all expert typists is 
essentially the same. 
Why train students by a theoretical method? It is easier to train them from the very outset to type as experts do— 
by the authoritative and economical Grecc Typinc method. 


The New GREGG TYPING Series 
A Book for Every Kind of Typing Class 


GREGG TYPING, BOOK I: The first course; com- 
pletes the entire cycle of typing theory and _ its 
application to all typing assignments in the modern 


HOW A CHAMPION TYPES 


Does Mr. George Hossfield, World’s Champion Typist, bring a finger back to its home key before he finishes a sequence? 
Does he keep his other fingers anchored to their home keys while one finger reaches for or strokes a letter? 
Photographic studies of Mr. Hossfield’s fingers in action are reproduced in Grece Typinc, Techniques and Projects, by 
SoRelle and Smith. The answers to the questions asked above are clearly shown the beginning pupil who uses this text. 
The authors of Grecc Typine did not set down on paper what they thought the fingers of a typist do in reaching from 
They discovered how skillful fingers really do reach and stroke by studying 


GREGG TYPING, BOOK II: The advanced or 
finishing course; the application of typewriting skill 


Use Gregg Typing in Your School—Gregg Books Are Authoritative 


GREGG TYPING, COMPLETE COURSE: — Books I 


and II bound under one cover ..............-- $1.50 


GREGG TYPING, COLLEGE COURSE: Especially 
designed for private schools and colleges where a 
more intensive course is required ............. $1.20 


GREGG TYPING, INTENSIVE COURSE: For eve- 
ning and part-time schools, and for especially brief 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


Francisco 


Toronto London Sydney 


To Be Published July 1 


COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


IN THE 


HIGH SCHOOL 
B 


y 
FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HIS is the first book to cover thoroughly and sys- 
tematically the subject of commercial education in 


secondary schools. 


It deals with all of the fundamental 


issues which face those who are engaged in this im- 


portant and growing field of education. 


This book, based 


upon the author’s long experience in commercial educa- 
tion, is admirably suited for use as a basic text for such 
courses as principles of commercial education, curriculum 
construction in commercial education, and problems in 


secondary business education. 


It will also be found 


extremely helpful to teachers and administrators engaged 
in the field of commercial education. 


A more detailed account of this book will be sent on sities 


353 Fourth Ave. 
New York 


THE CENTURY CO. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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A New Idea for 
INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 


Make-up your own group or 
join a similar “family party” 
in an attractive, well-built, 
comfortable cottage at Buck 
Hill Falls, in the heart of the 
Pocono Mountains, for your 
summer vacation. Cottages 
accommodate from 6 to 12 
people and each one will 
have its own hostess. You 
can spend a week, a month, 
or the entire summer season at the following attractive rates: 
DOUBLE ROOM with breakfasts for two people $20.00 per week 
SINGLE ROOM witb breakfast for.one person. $12.00 per week 
DINNER AND SUPPER in Main Dining Room of Inn, $19.00 per week per person 
DINNER AND SUPPER in Bluestone Room . $11.00 and up per week per person 

Three hours from New York and Philadelphia. 40 miles from 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. Golf, tennis, riding, tramping, swim- 


- ming, bowling-on-the- green, dancing. Open the year round. 


References requested. 
Write to The Cottage Group for complete details of this new 
plan and illustrated folder of Buck Hill Falls. 


The Cottag e Group ¢ Buck Hill Falls, Penna. 
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MACHINES, EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Edited by Peter L. Agnew 


EQUIPPING THE BUSINESS 


ENGLISH CLASSROOM 


The E.C.T.A. Display at the Roosevelt 
High School, Washington, D.C. 


By Robert Ray Aurner 


‘ Professor of Business Administration 


University of Wisconsin 


4 complete discussion of this and other equipment seen at the E. C. T. A. Con- 
vention will be found in the forthcoming Yearbook of the organization. 


report of this equipment will appear in the June issue 


Another 


N the teaching of Business Eng- 

lish, classroom procedures will 
necessarily vary. The equipment 
chosen for the classroom must there- 
fore be such that it can easily be 
adapted to meet the different condi- 
tions under which the work will be 
given. The practice of assigning 
susiness English to be taught in the 
ordinary classroom without any spe- 
cial equipment is an ineffectual way 
of scheduling classes. The better ad- 
ininistrative practice is to adapt equip- 
iment to the class needs rather than 
to force teachers and students to 
adapt themselves to equipment. 

The general trend of thought at 
the stimulating and impromptu sym- 
posium that developed in the course 
of Friday afternoon, April 14, 1933, 
in Room 421 of Roosevelt High 
School was clear. There was general 
agreement among those who tested, 
sat in, observed, and commented on 
the complete equipment of the Busi- 
ness English classroom, as there dis- 
played, that steadily less emphasis 
should be placed upon the “‘authority- 
area” of the teacher’s desk; and that 
steadily more emphasis should be 
placed upon the establishment or sev- 
eral informal “group-centres,” with 
the teacher transformed from an 
“official authority” into a guide and 
advisor. Some suggestion was made 
that the teacher’s desk be eliminated 
entirely from the equipment in order 
completely to remove any vestige of 
formalizing influence. By the ma- 


jority this literal idea was felt to be 
quite unnecessary, and the greater 
number apparently felt that it was 
the way the teacher's desk was placed 
and used, rather than the presence of 
the desk itself, that determined the 
essential atmosphere of the class. 
The actual diagram as designed by 
the Committee left the final arrange- 
ment of “group-centres” to be set by 
the teacher. It is evident that the 
floor space is ample for several of 
these groups around small tables. 

It was felt by the Committee, and 
the thought was emphasized by the 
spokesman for the Committee, that 
more stress might well be laid in 
future on opportunities for practice 
in oral business communication and 
expression. To this, there was gen- 
eral agreement on the part of those 
who actively participated in the sym- 
posium discussion. Provision for 
training in oral business communica- 
tion and English expression was evi- 
dent in the detail of the room equip- 
ment itself. As part of the standard 
equipment were (1) two complete 
telephone “installations” in the hand- 
set style, for training in two-way tele- 
phone conversation, under the obser- 
vation of teacher and class-room; (2) 
one inter-office private telephone af- 
fixed to the wall; and (3) a complete 
dictating machine installation, made 
up of the usual dictating machine and 
the transcribing machine. 

Increased use of the projection 
machine was provided for by  in- 
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clusion in the equipment of a port- 
able projector. Since the portable 
projector would be purchased only 
by schools with ample funds, it was 
recommended that one of the better- 
known (and more expensive) pro- 
jectors be bought in order that there 
might be a greater variety of use 
made of it from day to day. 

The Spokesman for the Commit- 
tee, in describing the nature of the 
equipment which had been selected 
and placed, suggested the occasional 
borrowing, when possible, of supple- 
mentary appliances (for discussion 
and display before the class) now to 
be found in those organizations hav- 
ing high volumes of incoming and 
outgoing correspondence. 

It was suggested that such supple- 
mentary appliances should, if pos- 
sible, be made available at least for 
short periods to illustrate the nature 
of the mechanical helps which large 
scale business has introduced to aid 
in keeping up with modern demands 
for correspondence efficiency. Among 
such appliances which, at least in the 
larger centres, should be available on 
temporary loan from manufacturers, 
are addressing machines (both hand 
and automatic), stamping machines, 
sorting machines, letter openers and 
sealers, and similar devices. 

That equipment was a means to an 
end rather than an end in itself was 
the thought discussed briefly in the 
concluding moments. No one was, 
however, disposed to doubt that, even 
to the best teacher, adequate and suit- 
able equipment could be of the great- 
est help in augmenting the quality 
of the product of the Business Eng- 
lish classroom. 
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Teachers 
Agencies 


Positions for Teachers 


Also money making private schools 


for sale 
Our calls for teachers extend 
from Maine to Calif. Write for 


one of our new application forms 
—it’s free. State qualifications. 
Address: 


Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency 
MARION, IND. 


Commercial Teachers 


Wanted 


for schools and colleges. This 
field is not oversupplied with 
good teachers. 


Enroll now for midyear, sum- 
mer and September. 


National Teachers Agency 
327 Perry Building 
Phila., Penna. 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS NEEDED 
For Public Schools and Colleges 
Throughout the Entire West 
Unexcelled Service 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Teachers Agencies! 


Advertise your service here. Tell 
teachers what you have to offer in 
THE JourNAL oF Business Epu- 
CATION—the magazine that pro- 
gressive teachers read. 


For Further Information Write to 
The Journal of Business 
Education 
512 Brooks Bldg. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


The fifth annual meeting of the Busi- 
ness Education Association of the State 
of New York was held in Albany, New 
York on Saturday, May 6th. Most of 
the morning session was devoted to 
routine reports and election of officers. 
The balance of the program was devoted 
to reports of the following committees: 

I. Committee on Statistics—Chairman, 
T. G. O’Brien, Drake Business School, 
Inc., New York City. 

Il. Committee on Research — Chair- 
man, W. R. Hill, Spencer’s Business 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

III]. Committee on Education—Chair- 
man, Mrs. C. Henrietta Hurst, Hurst’s 
Private School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

IV. Committee on New Ideas—Chair- 
man, B. C. Meeker, Elmira Business In- 
stitute, Elmira, N. Y. 

V. Committee on Public Relations— 
Chairman, George Wolf, Bird’s Business 
Institute, New York City. 

VI. Committee on  Coordination— 
Chairman, W. S. Risinger, Utica School 
of Commerce, Utica, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GREGG 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The Canadian Gregg Association held 
its fourth annual conference at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, on Saturday, April 
22. The conference was attended by a 
large number of teachers, school execu- 
tives and administrative heads of the 
Department of Education of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. A. J. Park, principal 
of Park Business College, Hamilton, 
Ontario, presided. Addresses were 
given by the following prominent speak- 
ers: John Robert Gregg, New York 
City; Miss M. F. McKenzie, principal, 
Shaw’s Deer Park School. Toronto; 
Austin H. Carr, C.A., M.A., secretary, 
Dominion Association of Chartered Ac- 
countants, Toronto, and former director 
of extension work, and lecturer, Queen’s 
University; Hubert A. Hagar, general 
manager, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; Irma Wright, 
school department, United Typewriter 
Company, Toronto; B. H. Hewitt, B.A., 
Northern Vocational School, Toronto; 
Clyde Insley Blanchard, Director of 
Research, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; and W. A. Irwin, 
associate editor, MacLean’s Magazine, 


Toronto. 
* * x 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
SPRING CONFERENCE 
COLORADO EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


At the annual spring meeting of the 
Commercial Sectidn of the Colorado 
Education Association, held Saturday, 
April 22, at the University of Denver, 
Schoo! of Commerce building, Dr. A. 
D. H. Kaplan was the principal speaker. 
The subject of his talk was “Current 
Economic Problems,” an interpretation 
of several phases of the economic situa- 
tion in its application to education, 

Dr. Kaplan, head of the economics 
department of the University of Denver, 
spent several months recently at Brook- 
ings Institute, where he made addi- 
tional research upon the subject of in- 


fant and maternal mortality, a study 
conducted by the Bureau of Social and 
Business Research of the University of 
which he is director of social studies. 

Other speakers included on the pro- 
gram were: 

Mr. Vance Graham, KOA announcer, 
who discussed “Radio in Business.” 

Mr. R. J. Triplett, of the Barnes Com- 
mercial School, presented findings from 
a recent study on “Psychological Char- 
acteristics of Commercial Students.” 

Dr. C. L. Cushman, Director of Re- 
search and Curriculum of the Denyer 
public schools, spoke on the subject of 
“Social Significance of Commercial Edu- 
cation.” 


TEACHERS CONFERENCE 
AND COMMERCIAL EXHIBIT 
AT BEAVOM COLLEGE 


The Third Annual Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, with a well arranged Commercial 
Exhibit, was held at Beacom College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 28 and 29, and was well 
attended. 

The Friday afternoon program was of 
special interest to high school commer- 
cial pupils and their teachers. It began 
at 2:00 o’clock, and was as follows: 
Welcome—J. W. Hirons, Vice President, 
Beacom College; “T.N.T. in Business,” 
Neal Bowman, A.B., M.A., School of 
Commerce, Temple University, and spe- 
cial instructor in advertising at Beacom 
College; “The First Position,” Ruth V. 
Goddard, Dramatic Coach at Beacom 
College; Typewriting Demonstration by 
George E. Hossfield, Underwood Type- 
writer Company, eight times world’s 
champion typist. 

A part of the Beacom auditorium in 
which the program was given was set 
aside for the exhibit of office appliances 
which included standard, noiseless, long 
carriage and portable typewriters; ad- 
ding, calculating, and posting machines; 
besides other duplicating and time-sav- 
ing devices. 

One room on the second floor was set 
aside for high school exhibits, and a 
number of high schools in Delaware and 
neighboring states were represented. 
Another room was set aside for Beacom 
College exhibits and texts, publications, 
and materials furnished by the Gregg 
Publishing Company, Zaner-Bloser Com- 
pany, JouRNAL oF Business EpucartIoNn, 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
H. M. Rowe Company, American Book 
Company, and Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The following program was _ offered 
at the Saturday morning conference: 
Welcome—Walter C. Lowrie, A.B., M. 
A., Vice Principal, Business Adminis- 
tration Department, Beacom College; 
“New Techniques in the Teaching of 
Shorthand and Typewriting,” Harold H. 
Smith, Assistant Editor, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York City; “Social 
Values of Bookkeeping,” H. W. French, 


LL.M., B.C.Ed., South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, New York’ City; 
“Planning the Typewriting Course,” 


Miss L. May Eisenhart, with Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York City. 

The program was followed by a 
luncheon at which Dr. Joseph W. Seay, 
Director of Admissions, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey, spoke on “Co- 
operation.” 
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On the Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 27) 


WORK BOOK FOR COMMERCIAL 
LAW, By P. B. S. Peters and D. A. 
Pomeroy, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co. 144 p. 

A detailed series ot study guides in 
the form of informal objective test ma- 
terials organized to follow the chapters 
in the text to which the work book is 
fitted. This work book will be useful 
in lessening the difficulty frequently 
found in teaching business law, that be- 
cause of the many details which must be 
learned with exactness, even a careful 
student may at times overlook important 
information and thus obtain an incor- 
rect understanding of the application 
of principles. The book should point 
out to the student important subject 
matter and at the same time give the 
teacher an exact measure of the student’s 
preparation, 

While the study guides will most 
commonly be used to aid the student in 
mastering his lesson, they may also be 
used as pre-tests and as achievement 
tests. 


REPORT OF THE DIVISION OF 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1931-1932, By 
John G. Kirk, Philadelphia: Board of 
Education, 31 p. 

The report of the director of commer- 
cial education in Philadelphia to the 
board of public education for the activi- 
tics of his division for the school year 
ending June 1932. This report is an un- 
usually clear and understandable state- 
ment of the work of one of the most 
progressive commercial staffs in the 
country. The report includes a histori- 
cal summary, a statement of surveys 
and studies made and in process, statis- 
tical summaries of the present situation 
in terms of the past, indications of how 
the supervisory staff helped in the im- 
provement of instruction, and_ finally 
suggestions for the further improvement 
of the work. 

Ok 


SYMPOSIUM ON COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION, DECEMBER 1932, 
Edited by Robert W. Messer, Los 
Angeles: Southern California Com- 
_— Teachers’ Association, 80 p. 

A series of valuable contributions by 
teachers and business men dealing with 
teaching techniques in business educa- 
tion and statements of what business 
men find necessary in the teaching of 
commercial subjects. 

The Symposium is the official publi- 
cation of the Southern California Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, an organ- 
ization whose membership is drawn 
from commercial teachers in junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and junior 
colleges throughout the southern section 
of the State. This is the third edition, 
the other two having appeared during 
1931. The specific purpose of the Sym- 
posium is to compile the addresses de- 
livered at the Spring and Fall conven- 
tions of the Association. 

_In addition to the advantages of in- 
dividual teachers exchanging ideas and 
making new contacts at these gather- 
ings, the formal programs are enriched 
by the contributions not only of worth- 
while speakers drawn from the ranks of 
the profession itself, but also from out- 
standing men in the business world in 
Southern California. 


Has Your Examination 


of Publications for Commercial Subjects 
Included the Following Titles 2 


Modern Bookkeeping Practice 
First-Year Course by Altholz and Klein 
Second-Year Course by Altholz 


These modern textbooks conform in every detail to accepted recommenda- 
tions for content and procedure. Approach: The balance sheet approach 
is utilized, introduced by an understanding of the fundamental proprietary 
equation. Subject matter is divided into convenient lesson units. Each 
unit is followed by a summary and practice exercises. Short business 
practice sets are introduced frequently. Long sets are furnished for re- 
view purposes only to apply principles previously presented. Service: A 
Syllabus is provided for each course, also a Manual and Key. Objective 
Tests are furnished without cost in sufficient quantities to supply indi- 


vidual students. 
New Burgess’ Commercial Law by Cox 


The most complete arid usable text available. New topics presented by 
the Test-Study Case Method. Ample illustrative exercises and case ci- 
tations. Diagnostic Tests to accompany. 

Smith’s Arithmetic of Business and Smith’s Applied Arithmetic 


A year, also a semester course. These texts are all that the titles imply. 
The problem material had its source in actual business transactions. 


Secretarial Practice by Hainfeld 


This new text is accepted by leading teachers as a real contribution. Com- 
plete units on filing and on the operation and care of office machines—d 
Miniature Filing Outfit for practice in filing, also a Laboratory Exer- 
cise Book accompany the text. 


Read’s Salesmanship by Harlan Eugene Read 


A practical, usable text. It presents suggestive laboratory materials 
through projects. All fundamental factors for selling are given their 
proper emphasis. 


Modern Method of Touch Typewriting by Dake 


Each lesson unit provides a brief, clear explanation of the objective of the 
lesson ; this is followed by practice, next, rhythm drills follow. 

Five budgets of practice material are provided; these budgets take care 
of individual differences. Speed drills are presented last. 


Write the publishers for details. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
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Chicago 
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BASIC 
BOOKS 


GENERAL EDITOR 
FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, Associate 
Professor of Education, Graduate 
School, Harvard University 


1. New Junior Business Train- 
ing — Nichols $1.28: Book 
One $0.92: Book Two, $0.92: 
(Blank forms, tests, and 
manuals, separate) 


teachers’ 


A N introduction to the subject which 

makes business arithmetic and cor- 
rective penmanship an integral part of 
each lesson. Other important features 
are: the training in Thrift and 
Budgeting, and Business Calculations 
to develop skill in figures. 


2. Fundamentals of Bookkeep- 
ing and Business — Bon- 
and $1.48: 
(Blanks, tests, 
and keys, separate) 


Percy 
practice sets, 


IN harmony with the most recent 

courses of study, this new and in- 
troductory course presents fundamental 
business principles and practices 
through the study of bookkeeping 
problems. 


3. Principles of Bookkeeping 
and Business (Advanced 


Course) — Bowman and 

Percy $1.72: (Blanks, practice 

sets, tests, and keys, separate) 

THIS advanced. course presents a 

more comprehensive treatment of 
business principles and practices. 


4. Fundamentals of Business 
Organization and Man- 
agement —Cornell and Mac- 
Donald $1.72 


A COURSE in senior business train- 
ing presenting the basic principles 
on which business is organized and 


managed. 
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Two Indispensable Commercial 
Courses 


]. DICTAPHONE TYPEWRITING 


The modern, direct dictation method used in progressive schools. 


It provides for individual differences in ability and shortens the 
teaching time by one semester. 


The records and texthook embody a complete and well balanced 
combination of visual and auditory training. 


Hf — you are trying to maintain high teaching standards on a reduced 
budget, let us tell you how Dictaphone Typewriting will help you. 


* 
2. DICTAPHONE BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Because it is so commonly used in business, the Dictaphone is a 


necessity in the Office Practice Class. 


Dictaphone Business Practice is a splendidly planned course. 


adaptable to any curriculum. [t is unique in that it draws out— 


it tests—the student’s knowledge while training her for business. 


If — your Office Practice Class is designed to fill the gap between class- 
room teaching and actual business experience—Dictaphone Business 
Practice is indispensable. 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York, N. Y. 


For full information regarding these two courses, a list of our free Educational Services, 
and national employment facilities, fill in and return coupon below. 


Information regarding Dictaphone Typewriting ......... J 
lease Send Information regarding Dictaphone Business Practice ..... 
List of Free Educational Services 


Information regarding National Employment facilities ..[J 
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1933 Budgets 
Welcome These 
Duplicators 


POST-O-GRAF S23 DUPLICATORS 


Are Ideal for School Use — 


Because of simplicity of operation and staunchness of construction plus 
perfect performance and accurate registration. 


$18.50 $90. 


POST-O-GRAF Duplicators are equipped with ONE DOZEN dry stencil sheets, 
Ye Ib. black ink, 1 ink brush, 2 ink pads, 1 post card guide, 1 stylus, 1 letter size 
writing plate, a rubberoid machine cover, and an instruction book. 


Besides making possible a more varied and extensive program for school 
use, POST-O-GRAF Duplicators have the added advantage of producing 
these student helps and lesson additions at a minimum cost. Produce them 
by the thousands in clear-cut print, in interesting forms, in one or more 
colors, at an operating expense as little as 25c per thousand. 


Typewriter tests Lecture copies Advertising 
Examination papers Note book data Questionnaires 
Programs & Bulletins Charts & Maps Music & Drawings 


Write for further information. Ask for sample book showing “How One School 
Uses POST-O-GRAF Dupblicators.” 
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